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N oor Fifty-fifth Volume, p. 260, we reviewed, with great 
regret, the third collection of the bifhop’s Chemical Effays, 

as they feemed to contain the laft words of an inftructive and 
entertaining author, who had brought an abftrufe fcience 
within the view of the uninformed, and had adorned its faéts 


- with an elegant and popular language. But though profeff- 


edly the laft words, the favourite fcience poffefled too great 
an-influence in his breaft: it was the idol of his heart, which 
he refigned unwillingly, not without ‘ a longing lingering 
look :’ it was the parting of two fond lovers, who refolve only 
to fee each other once more, for one little moment, to fpeak 
one fhort word, and then In fact thefe little fits of irre- 
folution feem to have produced the volume before us, and this 
mufe be the laft; for the bifhop, facrificing to ‘ epifcopal de- 
corum,’ has burnt his manofcripts, and refigns himfelf wholly 
to paftoral cares. ‘Though we regret the public lofs,' yet we 
approve of the motive: like the friends of Virgil, we would, 
however, have faved the AEneid from the flames ; but, from 
the fame influence, we would have configned it to other hands. 
The fubftance of this account is taken from the firft. part of 
the preface: the reft of it contains fome obfervations on * the’ 
utility of an academic inftitution, for inftru€ting young men 
of rank and fortune in the elements of agriculture; in the 
principies of commerce; and in the knowledge of our manu. 
factures.’ It requires no great eloquence to enforce this hint ; 
for many of thefe branches have extended fo far as to become 
fejences of an intricate and complex kind; fciences, whofe 
great corner-ftone is chemiftry, whofe bafis is natural hiftory, 
The defeé& of authors and practitioners in the knowlege of 
thefe fundamental branches has confufed the unconnected: 
Vox. LXI. April, 1786. R mafies* 
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maffes which we at prefent poffefs, has occafioned fome facts 
to be obfcure, and others to be mifreprefented. 

* My own notion, indeed, fays Dr. Watfon, of national im- 
provement, fecurity, and happinefs, tends not fo much to the 
extending of our commerce, or the increafing the number of 
our manofacturers, as to the increafing of an hardy, and, com- 
paratively fpeaking, innocent race of peafants, by making 
corn to grow on millions of acres of land, where none has ever 
grown before. Let us but once have as many Britons in the 
kingdom, as the well cultivated lands of Great Britain are able 
to fuflain, and we fhal! have little to regret in the lofs of Ame- 
rica ; nothing to apprehend from the partitioning policy of all 
the continental defpots in Europe.’ 

If we examine this fubje& more intimately, the increafing 
our internal ftrength by a numerous and hardy population, is 
not inconfiftent with our external commerce. If the artizan 
is enervated, he muft be fed by the robutt ploughman ; ; and 
the increafe cf our foreign concerns is, in this way, the mott 
certain fecurity for that more general cultivation, which hall 
not outftrip itfelf, and by feeding us more plentifully with 
corn, deprive us of animal food, In fpite of fpeculation, cul- 
tivation and commerce muft find their proper level, and no- 
thing can difturb it but the rage for colonization, which has 
been the bane of Great Britain, whofe eyes are yet {carcely 
opened by her misfortunes. The plaufible pretext was, that 
you form a market which will not fail ; but the manufacturer 
now knows, that the beauty of his patterns, the perfection of 
his manufacture, and the durability of its texture, with a 
comparative cheapnefs, will open a market every where, among 
‘contending, or even favoured rivals; that without thefe per- 
fections, without the-credit which a rich and re{pectable com- 
merce can allow, gratitude or treaties are a very infufficient 
fecurity. Connected with this fubjec&t, Dr. Watfon adds fome 
obfervations on the mode of education in the univerfities. Ve 
need not repeat that it wants reformation, and that this refor- 
mation muit begin by making diligence and -induftry refpect- 
able in the eyes even of the moft opulent, and of the highett 
rank. But we have perhaps dwelt too long on fubjedts fo dif- 
ferent from the contents of this volume. 

The firft Effay contains fome mifcellaneous obfervations upon 
Lapis Calaminaris, Blende, Zinc, and Brafs. ‘The two firit 
are ores of zinc, and the lait is well known to be compoied of 
it and copper. Our author defcribes the calamine, difcrimi- 
nates the different forts, and afcertains the caufe of the lofs 
of weight, in roafting, to be the efcape of fixed air. The 
following remarks on analyfis deferve attention, though we 
ftill think the inference of Bergman to be juf. 
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© Bergman has ufed the fame method of analyzing other 
fubftances, containing fixed air, particularly calcareous earths, 
He found that 100 grains of tran{parent calcareous {par gave, 
by folution in an acid, 34 grains of fixed air, and loft by cal- 
Cination 45 grains; the difference, 11 grains, he fays is water, 
which, though expelled by the fire, remains mixed with the 
acid, and hence too grains of fuch fpar contain 55 grains of 
lime, 34 grains of fixed air, and 11 grains of water. I have 
a little difficulty in admitting this mode of inferring the quan- 
tity of water contained in thefe bodies; I do not abfolutely 
deny the juftice of it, but I hefitate concerning it; becaufe, 
from experiments which I made with all the care I could, and 
which are mentioned in the Effay on calcareous earths, I found 
that fine tranfparent fpar, very white marble, &c. loft, as 
nearly as could be eftimated, the fame weight, whether’ they 
were diffolved in an acid, or calcined in a itrong fire.’ 


Dr: Watfon then proceeds in the Hiftory of Blende, which 
refembles an ore of lead: it is fo called from its blinding the 
miners, and leading them into error; and he then relates the 
hiftory of the reduction of the ore into zinc. Part of this 
hiftory is detailed in Bergman; but the following is an im- 
portant addition to it, in the eye of an Englifhman. 

‘ Bergman, in this hiftory of the difcovery of the method of 


extracting zinc from calamine, wholly ‘omits the mention of 


Dr. Ifaac Lawfon ; of whom Pott, in his Effay on Zinc, {peaks 
very refpectfully, acquainting us that he really obtained fome 
grains of that femi-metal from calamine. So that though 
Henckel was the firft, Lawfon was, probably, the fecond per- 
fon in Europe who procured zinc from calamine ; whether he 
‘was the Englifhman who, according to Bergman, went to 
China to difcover the method of doing it, is what I have not 
been able. to learn with certainty. Our Englith writers, who 
have touched on this fubje&t, fpeak in high terms of Lawfon, 
I fuppofe from cheir perfonal knowledge of him, for they do 
not refer to any written account. Thus Dr. Pryce fays, ** the 
late Dr. I. Lawfon obferving that the flowers of lapis calami- 
naris were the fame as thofe of zinc, and that its effeéts on 
copper were alfo the fame with that femi-metal, never remitted 
his endeavours till he found the method of feparating pure zinc 
from that ore.” And Dr. Campbell, in his Survey of Britain, 
is ftill more particular: ‘* the credit, if not the value of cala- 
mine is very much raifed, fince an ingenious countryman of 
ours difcovered that it was the true mine of zinc; this coun- 
tryman was Dr. I. Lawfon, who died before he had made any 
advantage of his difcovery.”? ‘The authors of the Supplement 
to Chambers’ Dictionary, publifhed in 1753, exprefsly aifirm, 
that Dr. Lawfon was the firit perfon who thewed that calamine 
contained zinc; we have now on foot, at home, a work ett:« 
blifhed by the difcoverer of this ore, which will prebably make 
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it very unneceflary to bring any zinc into England.”—To all this 
I fhall only add one teftimony more, from which it may appear 
that the Englith knew how to extraét zinc from calamine, be- 
fore Mr. Van Swab taught the Swedes the method of doing it; 
though this gentleman, unlefs I have been mifinformed, in- 
ftrucéted the late Mr. Champion of Briftol, either in the ufe of 
black jack for the fame purpofe as calamine, or taught him 
fome improvements in the method of obtaining zinc from its 
ores. ‘The teftimony occurs in a differtation of Henckel’s on 
zinc, publithed in 1737, he is there {peaking of the great hopes 
which fome perfons had entertained of the poffibility of obtain- 
ing zinc from calamine ; hopes, he fays, which had been real- 
ized in England, Ce qu’un Anglois arrivé depuis peu de Briftol, 
dit avoir vu réuffir dans fon pays.’ | 
The ufe of zinc, in making the metals called pinchbeck 
and brafs, is next defcribed, with the different qualities of 
thofe metals, either from different proportions of the ingre- 
dients, or different countries: an ancient celt was, Dr. Watfon 
thinks, compofed of copper, calamine, and tin. The beft 
brafs is made by combining zinc in vapour, with copper in 
plates; by thismeans it is free from all heterogeneous mix- 
tures. Many mifcellaneous circumftances, on the fubjeét, are 
added, particularly relating to the laws refpecting exportation, 
and the patents granted for making brafs ; but thefe we can 
neither extract or abridge. 
The Orichalcum of the ancients is the next fubje& of en- 
quiry. It is conneéed with the firft Effay, becaufe it was 
probably, for the moft part, a compound metal, of a nature 
and appearance fimilar to brafs. Dr. Watfon has clearly fhewn, 
that it was generally. compofed of calamine and copper; but 
is not equally fuccefsful in proving that affenic and other fub- 
frances were not fometimes employed inftead of the ore of 
zinc. A {mall proportion of arfenic, added to copper, or 
even a larger one, if the mixture be kept longer in fufion, 
produces a beautiful yellow metal, which admits of a high 
polith, but turns black by ufe, efpecially, if it approaches any 
phlogiftic matter. Dr. Wation thinks, with juitice, that the 
lapis xrofus of Pliny was not fo called from its corroding 
quality: it was moft probably an ore of zinc, which acquired 
its name from its being ufually added to copper (zs) to make 
the orichalcum; but, on the other hand, we know that the 
native cadmia is often contaminated by different ingredients ; 
- and frequently contains a very {mall proportion of the calx of 
zinc, in fome inftances not one part in twenty-five. If Dr. 
Watfon examines the tenth chapter of the twenty-fourth book 
of Pliny’s Natural Hiftory, he will fee much reafon to fuppofe, 
that 
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that the nature of the-ancient cadmia is very uncertain and 
variable. 

It was certainly a prevailing opinion among the Romans, 
that the orichalcum was once a native metal, though the fub- 
fequent imitations of it were chiefly, perhaps wholly, arti- 
ficial. ‘This is not entirely derived from Plato’s account of 
the Atalantica, in which, however, we perceive many traces 
of true hiftory,; but from the great work of Pliny. He evi- 
dently alludes to the original fource of it, when he fayg that 
the earth is now become too effete and fteril to produce it. As 
the fource was foon exhaufted, it probably was an accidental 
production, from fome internal fires; and, as it was acci- 
dental, fo its appearance was various. The different quota- 
tions in the Effay before us, evidently prove the variety, which 
our author’s great addrefs has not yet been able fuccefsfully to 
elude, Virgil calls it white, « albo orichalcho ;’ Strabo {peaks 
of its being made with a filver-looking metal and copper: 
Ariftotle, if he really fpeaks of orichalcum, mentions alfo its 
whitenefs. Perhaps all thefe varieties may arife from different 
proportions of the ingredients, or the different quality of the 
cadmia: they may, however, more probably be owing to the 
attempt to imitate the original orichalcum in its various ftates. 

On the whole, its general appearance was probably that of 
brafs, and, like this compound, it was alfo fonorous, 

‘ Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vinéta tubeque 
Emula.’ 

This paffage has been varioufly underftood, as either de- 
fcribing the- clamps and ornaments to be of brafs; or, by 
fome deeper commentators, as a brazen pipe added to the 
flute. Each interpretation is uncertain; but the paffage is 
chiefly quoted to oppofe the Hybrid etymology ; which the 
bifhop has alfo, for different reafons, attempted to confute. 
It is remarkable, that both Horace and Virgil make the firft 
fyllable fhort, which would not have been the cafe, if it had 
been derived from the Latin aurum, and the Greek xaaxov. 
Dr. Watfon fuggefts the Hebrew wore or or aur, as the ety~ 
mon of the firft part of the word ; but Hybrid derivations are 
very uncommon, and frequently fufpicious. Perhaps ogog, 
mons, is the true fource ; and, though all copper may be calle@ 
mountain, yet this may have emphatically had this title, if it 
were mixed by an internal fire, fiace it would then have been 
exclufively foynd jn mountains. While we differ from Dr, 
Watfon in fome particulars, we wifh to bear the fulleft tefti~ 
mony of the learning and ingenuity difplayed in this Effay. 

The next Effay is on Gun-metal, Statuary-metal, Bell- 
metal, Pot and Speculum-metal. What we call brais gons 
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are really made of copper and tin; ftatuary-metal if much of 


the fame kind; and bell-metal differs only in having a larger 
proportion of tin, or fometimes a little zinc. The tin 1s 


- chiefly added to. make the copper melt more eafily ; but it has 


another advantage in making ordnance, that of rendering the 
piece lighter. Perhaps lead, as lefs fonorous, might leflen 
the tharp tone of the explofion. At York Town, when lord 
Cornwallis’s army furrendered, the French cannon were dif- 


- tinguifhed by the acutenefs of their found, and were called by 


our men, from the found, and the impreiiion the balls made 
on the new works, fharp-fhakes. We have been informed 
that the French add zinc, initead of tin, in making their 
brafs cannon. The continental currency, coined by congrefs 
in 1776, is now faid to have become fcarce: the bifhop fuf- 
pects that it confifts of twelve parts of tin, and one of lead. 
The belt fpeculum metal is made with fourteen ounces and a 
half of grain tin, and two pounds of copper. The excellence 
of Mr. Mudge’s method of re-melting the compofition, to 
avoid pores, in Dr. Waifon’s opinion, arifes from the metal 
being in thinner fufion. In cafling fteel, a bar, from this 
caufe, will be one inch in thirty-fix fhorter than another, caft 
when the metal was not equally fluid; and this laft will be 
found to have many pores or blebs, 

* Ic may deferve to be remarked, and I fhall have no other 
Opportunity of doing it, that the melting or cafting of fteel 
was introduced at Sheffield, about forty years ago, by one 
Waller from London, and was afterwards much practifed by 
one Huntiman, from whom feel fo prepared, acquired the 
name of Hunt{man’s caft fteel, It was at firft fold for fourteen 
pence, but may now be had for ten pence a pound; it colts 
three pence a pound in being melted, and for drawing ingots 
of calf flee] into bars of the fize of rafors, they pay only fix 
fhillings for a hundred weight, and ten fhillings for the fame 
quantity when they make the bars into a fize fit for fmall files, 
é&c. The caft fteel will not bear more than a red heat; ina 
welding heat it runs away under the hammer like fand. Before 
the art of calling fteel was introduced at Sheffield, all the caft 
fteel ufed in the kingdom was brought from Germany; the 
bufinefs is carried on at Shefheld with greater advantage than 
at moft other places, for their manufadtures furnifh them with 

reat abundance of broken tools, and thefe bits of old fteel 
they purchafe at a penny a pound and melt them, and on that 
account they can afford their caft fteel cheaper than where it is 
Inade altogether from frefh bars of feel.’ 


The next Effay is on Tinning Copper, on Tin and Pewter. 
The account which foreigners have given of our tin arifes, in 


. Pr. Watfon’s gpinion, from their having, inftead of it, ex- 


amined 
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amined pewter, which has fometimes this name. Common 
block-tin is faid to contain neither lead, antimony, or cop- 
per ; but, when pure, its fpecific gravity iy much below the 
point at which it is ufually eftimated. Dr. Watfon makes it 
only 7170, fo that other authors feem to have employed an 
adulterated metal. -The compofition of different kinds of 
pewter is next defcribed ; but this fubjeét is commonly under- 
ftood. ‘Tinning copper was, in our author’s opinion, an an- 


‘cient practice. In France, zinc has lately been ufed for 


this purpofe, and the coat is put on iron veffels. In our 
way, lefs than a grain of tin is fpread on a fquare inch; but, 
by a difcovery lately made at Paris, twenty times as mich 
readily adheres to the fame furface of copper. This fubje& 
will ftill admit of improvement: we remember once to have 
feen the fpecification of a patent for a new method of tinning, 
in which the coat was faid to laft as Jong asthe veifel. It 
confifted in making many minute holes in the copper, and 
melting the tin on it; but the inventor ought to have faid, 
that the veffe] would laft no longer than the coat. Ina very 
little time both were ufelefs. 

The fifth Effay ison Tinning Iron.—Of Plating and Gild- 
ing Copper. ‘The author gives fome curious fics of 
the hiftory and method of making tinned iron pffes, and the 
following hint, at leaft, deferves notice. 


‘ Tin is not, but iron is liable to contract raft by expofure to 
air and moifture, and hence the chief ufe of tinning iron is to 
hinder it from becoming rafty ; and it is a queftion of fome 
importance, whether iron of a greater thicknefs than the plates 
we have been fpeaking of, might not be advantageoufly tinned. 
I defired a workman to break off the end of a large pair of 
pincers, which had been long ufed in taking the plates out of 
the melted tin; the iron of the pincers feemed to have been 
penetrated through its whole fubilance by the tin; it was of a 
white colour, and had preferved its malleability. It is ufual to 
cover iron: ftirrups, buckles, and bridle bits, with a coat of 
tin, by dipping them, after they are made, into meited tin; 
and pins, which are made of copper wire, are whitened, by 
being boiled for a long time with granulated tin, in a lie made 
of alum and tartar. Would the iron bolts, ufed in fhip- -build- 
ing, be preferved from rufting, by being long boiled in melted 
tin ?? 

The different methods of plating and gilding copper are 
then fhortly, and we believe accurately delineated. 

The next Effay is on Gildixz in Or Moulu, that is, with 
gold difiolved by quickfilver. This fubje& introduces the ufe 
of quickfilver in feparating the richer metals, viz. gold and 
filver from earths. The author, in this part of his Effay, 
mentions the very: numerous diitillations of the fame quick- 
R 4 filver 
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filver by Boerhaave ; its long digeftion, and conftant agitation 
in a fulling-mill, without any other change than producing a 
black powder, which, by trituration in a mortar, again be- 
came running mercury. Dr. Watfon concludes, by defcribing 
the combinations of tin and mercury, and their application in 
making looking glaffes. A curious and entertaining hiftory 
of this invention is fubjoined, in which many new faéts are 
adduced, and its antiquity extended beyond our expeétations. 

The tranfmutability of Water into Earth is then examined, 
and the beft arguments, and moft decifive experiments of the 
different combatants on this queftion, are accurately adduced, 
Dr. Watfon feems to think that the water is really changed ; 

ut we are now arrived much nearer to a conclufion ; and we 

fhall not anticipate what we may have foon occafion to en- 
large on. | 

The laft Effay ison Weftmoreland Slate, and various Sorts 
of Stone: init, Dr. Watfon compares the advantages of all 
the different’/kinds of covering on houfes; but this fubjec& 
would detain us too long. The following fact we fhall tran- 
fcribe, -fince it feems ufeful, and may be very important. 


¢ We have a ftone which is of a calcareous nature, and is 
called clu&ch, in this neighbourhood; it is foft and eafily 
wrought, a when properly placed ina building is very dur- 
able ; but if the pofition of the flone in the building be differs 
ent from what it was in the quarry, that is, if the fide of the 
ftone which in the quarry was parallel to the horizon, be either 
perpendicular, or inclined to it, in the building, it foon cracks 
and moulders away ; and J am not certain but the durability of 
Portland ftone itfelf, may have fome dependence on its pofition 
in a building, being fimilar to, or diffimilar from that, which 
it had in the quarry ; and this may be one reafon why we fee 
in Blackfriars Bridge, and in fome houfes and other edifices in 
London, which are made of Portland ftone, a few ftones which 
are more decayed than the reft.’ 


Some remarks on Foffil Glafs (Pliny’s lapis obfidianus), 
which Dr. Watfon thinks may have been found in old volca- 
nos, obfervations on different kinds of ftone, with their feveral 
{pecific gravities, are next fubjoined, The Guernfey granite is 
exceedingly heavy; and, as it contains fo much matter in a 
fmall bulk, is fuppofed to make the moft durable pavement. 
The fpecimens, in our poffeflion, have a ftill greater fpecific 
/gravjty, though the exces is fo flight as not to deferve notice, 
The ftone from which they were ftruck, refifted, however, the 
ftrongeft blow, on the thinneft edges, with a heavy iron mallet, 
and repelled it with a very acute found. 

We fhall feleét the bifhop’s conclufion. It is an animated 
and juft peroration, perfeétly confiftent with ‘ epifcopal de- 

corum,’ 
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corum,’ and well adapted to the object and defign of thefe 


volumes. 

‘ The analyzing the various ftones which are met with, ei- 
ther in large beds in the earth, or in detached pieces at the 
bottoms of the rivers, or on the fea coafts of the kingdom; and 
the lodging the fpecimens in fome public receptacle, where 
they might be feen by the ftudents in natural hiftory, might 
occupy very ufefully the leifure of a philofophical chemift. He 
would find a far greater variety of jafpers, porphyries, granites, 
flints, limeftones, flates, lavas, &c. than at the firft view of 
the fubje&t he would probably expe&. . Experimental invetfti- 
gations of this fort, made with ability and caution, in differ- 
ent parts of the world, are the only fure foundations on which 
we can ever hope to build any probable fyftem concerning the 
formation of mountains, the antiquity of the prefent form of 
the globe, and the caufes of the viciflitudes which it has under- 
gone. It is the proper province of natural philofophy to ex- 
plore fecondary caufes; they are the fleps on which the mind of 
man afcends from earth to heaven: for the more diftinétly we 
apprehend the number and connexion of the fecondary caufes 
operating in this little fyftem which is fubmitted to our view, 
the more certainly fhall we perceive the neceflity of their ul- 
timately depending, like the links of Homer’s chain, on a 


firft.’ 


To repeat our commendations would be improper ; to add 


to them, unneceflary : our regret at being precluded from this 


kind of inftruétive entertainment, we have already expreffed. 
We muft leave our author then, with reluétance leave him, 
exprefling our wifhes that his future purfuits may be as fuccefs- 
ful as his former ones; they need not be more fo! 





A Differtation on the Antiquity of the Earth. Read at the Royal 
Scciety, 12th May, 1785. By the Rev. Fames Douglas, 
F.A.S. 4to. 10s. Od. in Boards. Nicol. 


A Differtation on the Antiquity of the Earth, read at the 
ty Royal Society, printed in a handfome quarto, adorned 
with engravings in aqua tinta, promifed great information. 
We read the preface without underftanding it; but this might 
have been written in hafte; it might have been the work of a 
friend, no uncommon device: the Differtation itfelf would 
repay us for the loft time: at leaft we were fure of the plates. 
But let our readers learn from our misfortunes: ‘ Bleffed are 


. they who expect nothing, for they fhall not be difappointed.’ 


Almoft all our expe€tations were fruftrated. The work itfelf 
we can give very little account of, for this very obvious rea- 
fon, that we underftand very little of it: we fhould be glad 
to 
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to know if the author himfelf has any decided opinion on the 
fabjec&t. The plates are in fome inftances ufelefs, and in 
others fo little like the appearances of which they are faid to 
be copies, that, what the author ftyles the head of a pike, we 
really thought was intended to reprefent a fheep’s heart. Some 
of the antiquities, and fome of the foffils, are very accurately 
reprefented in this way; and the engravings of medals are 
fuch faithful copies, as to fully juftify our recommendation of 
sthis method of imitating them. We gave this opinion in re- 
viewing Mr. Coombe’s account of Dr. Hunter’s medals; but 
it has not been publicly praétifed, except in the work before 
us: we hope it will now become more common. 
It may be neceffary to produce fome proofs of our affer- 
tions. We fhall felect, therefore, the firft part of the preface. 


¢ Metaphyfical truths can only be eftablifhed, by producing 
effects from correfponding caufes; and though we may confront 
fuch demonttrative evidence with the immutable laws of ma- 
thematical decifion, we muft be fenfible that there will ftill re- 
main fome pretence for doubt ; thus the bafis of that knowledge, 
which on thefe principles we have been long labouring to ac- 
complifh, will become an endlefs toil, an endlefs fource for 
controverfy: and having the paflions and the prejudices of 
mankind to combat, which mathematical] certainty can alone 
effectually fupprefs, we mutt content ourfelves only with mak- 
ing converts of thofe who have minds fufficiently expanfive to 
litten to hypothetical arguments, without the fhackles of Euclid, 
and the vanity of difplaying their own learning and pedantry.’ 


We fhall make no obfervations on this paffage, for we 
would engage rather to explain the moit enthufiaitic reveries 
of the wildeft alchemift. 

A foffil was difcovered at Chatham, in a bed of river-fand, 
mixed with a kind of clay, about twenty feet above the level 
of the river Medway, at high-water mark. It appears to be 
part of a jaw-bone, and it is extremely curious, both from 


jts Gze, and the number of its molares. It is now in the 


Mufeum, which was fo latelv the property of fir Afhton Lever. 
‘Fhe other bones were found alfo, but they are not preferved, 
On comparing this jaw-bone with one of an hippopotamus 
in the fame callection, the fimilarity was fo ftriking as to con- 
vince the author that both belonged to an animal of the fame 
fpecies. Mr. Douglas, eager to purfue all the confequences 
of this fuppofed difcovery, immediately concludes, that this 
part of the earth was ence warmer than it is at prefent ; that 
thefe bones were not brought here by the deluge, but muit 
have been the exuvie of an-animal actually exifiing on the 
fpot. All the reft confifts of cafes and. data. The cafes con- 
tain facis chiefly intended to fhow, that the animal gluten is 
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not foon deftroyed; but our author’s chemiftry is fo little of 
this world that we know not how to explain it. Even his 
friend Dr. Beugo, is not very confiftent with modern difco. 
veries, when he explains the chemical analyfis of animal mate 
ter. We hall firft give a fpecimen of this part of his work, 
from his remarks on animal falt, which he afterwards tells us 
were not ‘ intended for information.’ 


‘ Animal falt may very properly be admitted as a to cuveirson, 
i. €. a concomitant cauie of folidity, with their other princi- 
ples of fulphur, and {pirit or mercury among the older che- 
miits, before Boyle and Homberg’s time: the three together 
being always, in their opinion, neceflarily co-exiftent under 
the feveral appropriated peculiarities of refpective proportion 
and modification ; as hypoftatic principles of each fort of fub- 
ftance, on this globe at leaft; whether animal, vegetable, or 
fofiil: which they termed their tria prima, and feemed to think 
that it was the peculiar—{pirit—mercury,—or {pecial modifi- 
cation of this, that gave the fpecific character to the other two 
ee requifite alfo for the diftin& conftitution of each 

ind of fubftance, which derives its {pecific qualities from fuch 
combination, as they fancied, of thefe primary principles. Salt, 
indeed, appears to have been, in their ideas, the principle 
which chiefly afforded confiftence and a band of union to the 
others. The animal falt—fulphur—/{pirit,—were each of them 
of a peculiar kind only fpecific to that order of fubitances = 
the vegetable the fame; and the foffil the fame ; and by fome 


_ were believed to be fo originally and effentially, conitituted or 


formed at the creation of the world.’ 


Again, a body of a calcareous nature, we find, may be 
produced by‘fire or acids. He has not explained his opinion 
of the conftituent parts of agate, except that it is produced 
alfo by an acid. 


‘ From the fpecimens of foffil elephants tufks, which I have 
feen in the emperor of Germany’s cabinet of natural curiofities 
at Vienna, and in other i rca I obferved that feveral were 
rendered throughout calcarious *, while others were entirely 
changed to the hardeft-black agate; the conclufion will, there- 
fore, follow, that an immenfe length of time muft have elapfed 
to have caufed the abforption or decompofition of animal mat- 
ter from the tufk, and to have rendered it fufficiently calcarious 
for the homogeneous fubitance with which it was fatarated ; 
for it is-a known law in nature, that all bodies firft become 
calcarious or friable before they enter into a lapidefcent fate.’ 





‘ * The property which the earth has had of rendering animal fubflances 
calcarious, feems to be entirely undefined by any of our learned phyficians, 
That agent which has operated upon thefe fubftances muft, iu its effeéts, be 
fimilar to the operation of fire. It has by fume chemifts been ‘attributed to 


acids.’ 
We 
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We own that we have inferted thefe paflages to excufe our- 
felves from taking any farther notice of this confufed vifionary 
performance. Foflil bones, of a peculiar nature, have been 
very often found, without our being able to afcertain the ani- 
mals to whom they belong. The hippopotamus is ftill fo little 
-known, that we may well doubt of the fource of this fofiil, 
notwithftanding it fhould be found fimilar to a jaw-bone, that 
is fuppofed to have really belonged to this animal. Even if 
it were afcertained, many circumftances would affect the con- 
clufion which our author has drawn, and which has been much 
better fupported by the ingenious Buffon. 

The Appendix contains accounts of other foffils, with re- 
marks on Buffon’s, Toulmin’s, and Whitehurft’s fyftems; but 
the reader muft be an Gedipus, who can perceive his views, 
or underftand his arguments. If this paper had not been with- 
drawn from the fecretary of the Royal Society, in order to be 


publifhed, it would not probably have received this diftinG@tion 
from the committee. 
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Aretaus, confifting of Eight Books, on the Caufes, Symptoms, 
and Cure of acute and chronic Difeafes ; tranflated from the 


original Greek, By Fohn Moffat,M.D. 8vo0. 6s. in Boards. 
Richardfon. 


WE are not of that monopolizing fpirit, which once led 

mankind to preferve their treafures from the prying 
eyes of the profane and the uninitiated : on the contrary, we 
are convinced that truth will be more loved the more it is 
known; and what mankind have not yet clearly perceived, 
the increafe of real knowledge will infpire a diffidence in drawe 
ing its rules into practice, But in our zeal to appropriate the 
doctrines of other ages, and to communicate them to thofe who 
are unfkilled in the ancient Janguages, we fhould not lofe fight 
of the peculiarities of the author. He fhould appear with 
his native air: if his garments are-different, he fhould pre- 
ferve his own gait, his peculiar ftep, nor, with his drefs, 
change his manners, or his meaning. We fhall examine the 
tranflator very particularly ; but muft premife fome remarks, 
merely becaufe he has ftepped forward with fo flight an ac- 
count of his author, as to render it_very neceflary. 

The age of Aretzus, after fome difputes, is now pretty 
clearly fixed to have been a little after the time of Androma- 
chus, and before the death of Titus. Wigan fufpects him to 
have been known, at that time, by the name of Archigenes ; 
but Archigenes, though of the pneumatic fect, and a fcholar 
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of Athenzus, did not very accurately attend to the diftinctions 
and periods of difeafes, for which Aretzus is particularly ce- 
lebrated ; nor are the pneumatic.tenets very confpicuous in his 
few remains. The language, in thofe parts quoted by Galen’ 
and Aetius, is alfo very unlike that of Aretzeus ; befides Aetius, 
as well as Paulus, quote each of thefe authors feparately and 
diftin@ly. It is of fome confequence, in the hiflory of me- 
dicine, to avoid this confufion: we have given the outline of 
the principal arguments only. Aretzus is undoubtedly, in 
many refpects, a valuable author: his pointed, energetic, and 
concife language fixes the attention ; his accurate and compre- 
henfive defcriptions are eafily retained in the memory ; and 
his active, well adapted remedies will. ftill fuggeit new re 
fources, or ufeful attempts. It is well known, however, that 
his work is imperfect. The firft four books are wholly want- 
ing: the tranflator fays the firft five; but the greateft and 
moit material part of the defcription of epilepfy remains. 
Since the defcriptions are wanting, the tranflator has omitted 
the cure, which has ftill farther mutilated this venerable an- 
tique. 3 

¢ After this fhort account, I, will only add, that our author 
writes eight books in Greek, the four firft, on the caufes and 
fymptoms of acute and chronic difeafes, and the other four, on 
the cure or therapeutics. It is matter of regret, that the five 
firft chapters, in the firft book of the caufes and fymptoms of 
acute difeafes, have been loft; I. have, therefore, purpofely 
avoided to give the cure of thefe, as it, in fome meafure, ap- 
peared contradictory to common fenfe to obviate caufes and 
fymptoms, which were. not im the original, or did not exift: I 
mutt likewife obferve that the fifth (the fixth) chapter holds the 
place of the firft,’in order that it might better pleafe the eve, 
and have more the appearance of a whole.’ 


Tt would not have much increafed the bulk of the volume, 
and it would have been very fatisfactory, not only to thofe for 
whom it is defigned, but to the more critical readers, if he 
had tranflated the whole, and given fome account of the edi- 
tions which he ufed, and explanatory notes relating to the 
different medicines which Aretzus employed. That we might 
not accufe him, without reafon, of error, we have examined 
Wigan’s, Boerhaave’s, and. Henry Stephens’ edition, in the 
paflages we have compared. We mention this not from often. 
tation, but to inform:him that we’have neither haftily: paffed 
over his work, or petulantly criticifed it. 

In Aretzus, as one of his refpectable editors has obferved, 
every word is a faét, and every adventitious ornament is dili- 
gently pruned. ‘ His fimple arguments are fo clearly ex- 
plained, 
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plained, that while others look for ornaments, it is enough 
for him to write the faé&ts themfelves. Thus we admire the 
fkill of thofe ancient painters, who, with the feweft and fim- 
pleft lines, without any affliftance from fhade, feem almoft to 
infpire their figures with life.’ Our author has tranflated this 
paffage, in his introduction, fomewhat differently : we do not 
complain that he has not inferted it as a quotation; but that 
he has not more carefully recolle&ted it, in the courfe of his 
fubfequent labours. His tranflation is generally too diffufe : 
it is fometimes alfo erroneous. Let us take the firft chapter 
as a fpecimen, that we may not feem to have felected one for 
any particular purpofe. We fhall mark the fubjects of our 


ebfervations by Italics, 
‘ Tetanus is a fpafmodic affection of the mu/cles belonging to 
the maxilla and the tendons, accompanied with fevere pain, fre- 
uently with fudden death, nor does it eafily admit of a remedy. 
he diltemper is communicated to the whole frame, and every 
part partakes of the original affection. 

‘ There are three different fpecies of this convulfion; the 
firft is, when the body is extended; the fecend, when it is 
bended backward ; and the third, when it is curved forward. 

¢ The firft takes place when the patient is ftretched out in 
one direct line, and cannot be made to incline either to the 
one fide or the other. The other two are eafily known and di- 
ftinguifhed from the mode of tenfion and fituation of the per- 
fon affeéted, hence we call the reflection backwards opiftho- 
tonos, the nerves on the back parts being chiefly affected ; but 
if the patient is bended forwards, it obtains the name of em- 
profthotonos, from the affection of the nerves on the anterior 
parts, the name thereof originates from the tone of the nerves, and 
the mode of tenfion. 

‘ They arife from ax infinite variety of caufes; from wounds, 
a puncture of the membranes, mufcles, or nerves, and in fuch 
cafes they generally prove mortal, efpecially that which arifes 
from a wound. 

« When this affection arifes in women from abortion, they 
feldom furvive; fome are feized with this convulfion from a 
violent ftroke zz (on) the neck, and not unfrequently a fevere 


cold ferves as a caufe ; on this account, winter efpecially pro-. 


duces affections of this nature, and next to it the {fpring, with 
the autumn, but the fummer leaft of all, unlefs a wound, or 
the raging of fome epidemic diftemper has laid a foundation. It 
is obferved, that women are more liable to this difeafe than 
men, from the frigidity of their fyftem, but they more fre- 

uently furvive, from their inherent moitture. : 

‘ With regard to the different periods of life, children are 
much barraffed with it, but they are not fo fubje& to die, be- 
caufe the difeafe is as 1t were domeftic and familiar to their 


conftitution. Youth fuffers lefs, but among them death is moré 
: coimn= 


















common; manhood leaft of all; bat old age is, of all other 


eriods, the moft liable to the affection, and death is more fre-’ 


quently the confequence; for frigidity, and the want of moifture, 
infeparable from old age, likewife the peculiar nature of death, ope- 
rate as caufes. If humidity is conjoined with frigidity, thefe 
fpafmodic contraétions are lefs hurtful, and attended with much 
lef{s danger. 

© The concomitant Jymptoms of this affection are the following ; 
its attack is fudden and inftantaneous upon all, there is a pain and 
tenfion of the tendons, both of the back and mufcles of the 
maxillze and thorax. The under jaw is fo clofely locked to the 
upper, that it is not eafy to feparate them either by levers or 
wedges ; and if any one, by forcing the teeth afunder, thould 
inftill a liquid of any kind, they do not fwallow, dat shrow it 
back, either bolding it in the mouth, or rejecting it by the noftrils. 
The ifhmus, likewife, adheres clofely, being hut, and the tonfils, 
obdurated and tenfe, will not yicld to the compreffion of what isto be 
taken down. ‘The face is red, variegated, the eyes nearly fixed 
and ftiff, can only with difficulty be made to roil, fuffocation is 


violent, refpiration vitiated, with a diftenfion of the hands and, 


legs, the mufcles vibrating, the whole face varioufly diftorted, 
the cheeks and lips quivering, the maxilla vibrating, and the 
teeth gnafhing, in fome the ears are likewife perceived to move ; 
and I have indeed, with aftonifhment, beheld the urine fuppreffed to 
a violent degree of frangury, or {pontaneoufly flowing upon 
preffure of the bladder. 

‘ Thefe fymptoms are common to all the genera of fpafmo- 
dic convulfions, but each has its diftinguifhing and peculiar 
marks.’ 


In the firft fentence there is a mifreprefentation. Aretews 
fays that it is an affection of the ‘ nerves, often attacking the 
mufcles and tendons of the cheeks.’ In the next paflage, 
marked with’ Italics, there is a more obvious fault. After 
‘ parts,’ fhould be a colon, then read ‘ tonos is the ufual name 
of the nerves and their tenfion.’ “Eytagis, tenfion, is a very 
peculiar word, and occurs in Hippocrates: it occafionally 
means either a natural or a morbid tenfion: éyracics is the 
Tonic genitive. If our author had looked into Harry Ste- 
phens’ tranflation of this paflage, he would not have fallen 
into this error; but we muft, in juftice, acknowledge, that 
this is not the only inflance where we perceive that he has 
gone to the original. 

‘ Infinite variety’,is too ftrong. a phrafe ; wupias, means very 
numerous. ‘ Laid the foundation,’ is certainly the meaning 
of Aretzus, and not preferved by. his beft tranflators. If the 
fubfequent fentence were read as follows, it would approach 
nearer to the manner of his author. ‘ Women are more liable 
to it from their coldnefs; but more often efcape from their 
hu- 
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humidity.” In the next paflage which we have diftinguifhed, 
«.much harraffed’ is an improper term. The paflage, as ufual 
in’ Aretzus, is elliptical, but certainly means no more than 
that they ‘ are fubje&t to it:’ we know that many difeafes of 
children are attended with fpafms and convulfions, which, in 
miore mature age, form no part of their character. The words 
of the author are Iaides wev Evvexees; and we ought to add, 
that Harry Stephens agrees with our tranflator. The next 
paflage is confufed, and, we fufpect, inaccurate, though this 
might arife from fome error in the pointing. We fhould read, 
* at that time it is moft fatal; fince cold and drynefs are 
equally natural to old age and death.’ In the next paflage, 
we find his footfteps in the Medice Artis Principes. The fen- 
tence is obfcure ; but we have little hefitation in tranflating it, 
« Added to thefe fymptoms, to fpeak comprehenfively, there. 
is a pain and tenfion of the tendons both of the /pine,’ &c. 
Dr. Moffat follows Harry Stephens ; but there are authorities 
equally refpectable, for a very different fenfe. The paffage is 
Euvist wiv avréowt, abpcov uev amact cipnagbas. Eipyuot is the 
Attic paflive ufed as a neuter, from spd or ged, and can never 
fignify any thing like the attack of a difeafe. It could be 
hafte only which induced Dr, Moffat to tranflate paxéos, * of 
the back.’ 

The next Italic fentence is ludicrous enough: the author 
fhould have written ¢ or hold it,’ as the original diGtates, and 
‘return it inzto the noftrils.? It would have been more neat 
and exact to have tranflated the next paragraph in this man- 
ner: we are not to defend Aretzus’ miftakes in phyfiology : 
« For the fauces are compreffed, and the tonfils, hard and 
contracted, do not pufh forward the aliment to be fwallowed.? 
We fee the z/fbmus in Stephens. In the next paflages, Areteus 
fays the * breathing is difficult,’ and the * chin fhaking.’ It 
would be difficult to fhake the fuperior maxilla; but our tranf- 
Jator frequently Reps out of his way for a hard word. In the 
fabfequent paragraph, the aftonifhment fhould be applied to 
the motion of thg ears ; it is fo in the original; and in the 
next, Aretzxus exprefsly fays that the urine is retained with a 
violent dy/ury, not /upprefed by a ftrangury. We have quoted 
the laft paragraph to contraft the tranflator with his author. 
The only words of Aretzus are Idia de txasng. Hee omnibus 
propria is the neareft tranflation. In Englith he might have 


-faid, * thefe are the general fymptoms.’ 


This is not the only part of the work which we have com- 
pared with the original ;. but we have had enough of this kind 
of criticifm. Our readers will now readily underftand the 
general merit of the tranflation. It cannot give an adequate 

idea 








idea of Areteus, but may be of fervice in inftruéting the 
young practitioner what kind of reward a more critical exami- 
nation would procure. We have cafually mentioned, that 
Dr. Moffat often fteps out of his way for a hard word. We 
never hint at a fault without reafon, and fcarcely ever with- 
out producing examples of it. We will not now forget fo 
good a cuftom. 

* Initill a liquid,’ and * vitiated refpiration,’ have already 
occurred. In one paflage he mentions the ‘ excandefcence of the 
mind :’ in another place he fpeaks of fomenting the Bath fires, 
inftead of kindling or fupplying them with fuel. In a fub- 
fequent paffage he tells us, that in afthma ‘ the precordia are 
revulfed,’ inftead of drawn upward. In another place he 
{peaks of * rheas or flux of water. Again, when fpeaking of 
the cure of phthifis, he tells us that 

‘ Milk is agreeable to the tafte and eafily {wallowed, affords 
folid nourifhment, and is more familiar to the conititution than 
any other food; it is likewife pleafant to the fight, does nor 
exa/perate the trachea or artery, /evigates the throat, renders the 
breathing eafy, is an eductor of the phlegm, and lubricates the 
inferior paffage ; befides it is an affwaging medicine to the ul- 
cers, and more mild than any other.’ 

It cannot be for this reafon that he mentions ‘ the parts 
called plechas,’ without any explanation. ‘The fomentation 
may, for aught he knew, be applied to the part between the 
thumb and fore finger ; for a little knowlege of analogy and 
diale&ts would have led a moderate Grecian to IIaié, whofe 
accufative he would have fuppofed plechas. If he had, however, 
read Homer, he would have gone on to [aicow, which would 
have led him to the lower extremities, and then he might have 
found the real word IIarxyas, by the Aolians changed to Tanxag. 
The commoneft Lexicon would have told him that this meant 
cutis, que pudendis fubeft, inter utrumque femur. This is 
not quite exact; if we were inclined to fill our margin with 
the authorities which now lie before us, (but we hate reputa- 
tion fo cheaply bought) we fhould tell him that it meant due 
plicatura cutis, inter femur & perineum, in Greek, Tlanxada, 
‘There are many other peculiar words, which our author fhould 
have explained. He does not inform us what the antidote 
named biftimus, more commonly beftinus, is, the animal 
called cofcinos, or the gleucine oil ; when a very flight fearch 
would have led him to probable conjetures, ‘There are many 
other fimilar defects. The befafa may probably not be fo rea- 


* What makes this term more part’ icularly i improper in this place is, that 
it is ufed by Aretzus in a metaphorical fenfe, like defluctio, in Latin. Its 
Teal fignification is a {welling of the glands of the neck. 
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dily found: it means the feed of the ruta fylveftris; and the 
Egyptian bacchar is certainly the carpefium cernuum of Lin- 
nzus, Sp. pl. 1203. It is a ftrong fmelling plant, found in 
Italy, where Aretzus practifed, and probably well adapted to 
hyfteria. It muft not be confounded, on the one hand, with 
the bacchar of Diofcorideés, which is a fpecies of inula; nor, 
on the other, with the baccharis of Linnzys, a very different 
plant. We cannot enlarge on this fubject, and fhall only add, 
that nothing is more wanting than a Grecian and Arabian 
Materia Medica, to connect their facts with modern practice, 
and modern difcoveries. [t is a work that would require great 
Jabour, and fhould not be undertaken rafhly or unadvifedly. 

On the whole, the language of this tranflation is eafy, 
and often elegant ; it is alfo pretty generally corre& ; but it 
is not the ftyle, the manner, or the language of Areteus. In- 
dependent of the omiffion of the fifth chapter, or at leaf its 
remains, we think that the cure of phrenzy, lethargy, ma- 
rafmus, apoplexy, and epilepfy, afford remarks of great con- 
fequence, which would be readily underftood without the de- 
{criptions. Jf the work is re-printed, we would advife Dr. 
Moffat to fupply this defect, and to elucidate the materia 
medica, and the practice of Areteus, by a commentary, A 
tranflation of his work, in concife and correct language, with 
thefe explanations, would be a valuable addition to the ftock 
of Englith medicine. 





Experiments and Obfervations on Quilled and Red Peruvian Bark, 
By Thomas Skeete, M.D. 80. 55. in Boards. Murray. 


A Scotchman once afked the famous Sylvius, in the bota- 
nical garden at Leyden, what were the properties of a 
particular and ufelefs plant? Are you not from Scotland ? faid 
he :—Yes, fir. Have not you there a particular mode of tor- 
ture, called the boots? Yes. I would advife you then to try 
the boots on it; and if it will not then confefs its virtues, J 
am afraid your'expectations from it. will be fruftrated. If ever 
this ftory has been virtually realized, the {abject of the torture 
muft be the bark, which has been tried by the united force of 
fire, water, and every acrid menftruum ; but with fo little real 
advantage, that we doubt much, fhould we ftate the inftances of 
mifcondué, in oppofition to the few improvements, whether we 
fhould be found gainers by ovr labours. Our author has again 
walked over the courfe, on which fo many contending chemifts 
‘have diftinguifhed their abilities, and, added to the ufual fuc- 
cefies, feems alfo to have obtained a profpe& of a higher re- 
ward, of a promifed land, which he has not yet reached, 
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Of the different kinds of bark, our author prefers greatly 
_ the red bark, which appears not to be the bark of the trunk, 
or of the larger branches of an older tree, as was once fuf- 
pected, but really a variety. A fatt of fome confequence, in 
this view, is that Dr. Skeete has found one piece at leaft of 
the true red bark in a quiiled form. ‘The common flat bark, 
feems, from our author’s experiments, not to be inferior in 
goodnefs to that which we have ufually fo much prized. Many 
of the various appearances probably arife from the bark not 
having been procured from the fame fpecies, but from va- 
rieties of the officinal cincona; and the Jamaica, the St. Vin- 
cent’s, and the St. Lucia bark are, he thinks, we believe 
juftly, varieties of the fecond fpecies. OF the ufual folvents, 
he found reéifed {pirit the moit active, then the cauttic {pirit 
of fal ammoniac: brandy and rum were more powerful than 
proof fpirit, and water in decoction more powerful than any 
kinds of wine. In fhort, with refpect to medicinal forms, our 
author’s experiments fully confirm our opinion, derived from 
the actual effeéts of the medicine which we mentioned ‘in the 
Fifty-ninth Volume of our Journal, page 16. 

On the pharmaceutical treatment of the bark, he affords 
fome new lights, by making the refin more foluble in water 
after the gum is extraéted: this is effetted by adding gum 
Arabic; and he gives fome neat methods of exhibiting the 
medicine. Thefe are chiefly by employing the extraé, rubbed 
into an emulfion, with almonds or with milk*, The fyrup of 
oranges in thefe formulz would be a proper addition, for we 
can only leffen the naufeoufnefs of a medicine, by adding one 
whofe taite is fimilar, but whofe flavour 1s more agreeable, 

The moft material chemical faét in this volume is the effe& 
of magnefia on the bark, by which the author fufpeéts that 
the folubility, or at leaft the folubil:ty of its more active parts, 
is increafed. We fhall firft tranfcribe the experiment with 
lime, a fubje& which has already been confidered by Dr, Per- 
cival and Dr. Macbride. 

‘ Two drachms of quilled bark in powder were triturated 
with two ounces of lime water, three quarters of an hour, and 
after remaining together about fifteen minutes more, the mix- 
ture was paffed through filtering paper. ‘This infufion was of 
a red colour, refembling in a good meafure that of a tinéture 
of the fame bark in proof fpirit. It was remarkably more bitter 
to the tafte than the cold infufion in fimple water, though the 
increafe of weight by uo means correfponded with its fenfible pro- 
perties, the common meafure of it fcarcely weighing one grain 
more than that of the plain infufion.—-This is a cir¢umftance 





* We have fome doubts about this preparation: bark, in fubltance, de 
compounds common emulfions. 
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difficult of explanation, as it was reafonable to fuppofe, from 
the difference in the tafte and appearance, that the lime water 
had diffolved a much greater proportion of the bark than we 
can poflibly deduce from the fpecific gravity of the infufion. 
But if the abfolute weight of the bark be not much diminifhed 
by the ation of fuch a menftruum, it certainly appears, from 
every other trial, to have difpoffeffed it of its active properties 
in a proportion vaftly fuperior to common water. A tea- 
fpoonful, for inftance, of the folution of fal martis being added 
to fome of the above infufion, immediately rendered it very 
turbid and dark coloured, and foon occafioned a copious precipita- 
tion of a blackifh colour.’ 

By fixed air and the faccharine acid a copious precipitation 
is produced, and the rich colour is loft. A larger quantity 
of lime rubbed with the bark, previous to adding the water, 
{carcely produced any folution of the medicine with its ufual 
fenfible properties, Again, 

‘ Two drachms of Peruvian bark in powder, and half a 
drachm of calcined magnefia, were rubbed together in a mor- 
tar, with four ounces of diftilled water, for the fpace of ten 
or fifteen minutes; the water being gradually addedy fo as to 
reduce the materials in the firft inftance to the ftate of a pafte. 
The infufion, when paffed through filtering paper, was found 
to be poffeffed of the following remarkable properties : 

* rit. An exceedingly deep red colour, fuperior to the infu- 
fion of common bark in lime water, 

¢ 2d, It is more bitter and aftringent to the tafte even than 
an infufion of red bark. 

‘ 3d. It produces a very deep black colour, with a copious 
precipitation, upon the addition of a folution of fal martis ; 
while a fimilar addition to a common infufion of bark occafions 
a moderate difcolouration and fmall precipitation only, 

* 4th, It remains beautifully tranfparent three or four days, 
and is fo ftrongly antifeptic, that at the end of a week, in 
fummer, it had fcarcely made any advances towards fermenta- 
tion; while an infufion of bark, with fimple water, will fer- 
ment in two days. 

* sth, It exceeds in f{pecific gravity the infufion of bark in 
lime water, in the fame, or rather in a greater proportion, than 
that exceeds the fimple infufion.’ 

In this cafe the fixed air had no effe&t; the acid of fugar 
acted, as in the other experiment, with lime, 

Thefe experiments are only ftrange to thofe who are little 
acquainted with the nature of the aftringent principle, We 
cannot indeed yet decide with certainty upon it; but we have 
collateral facts fufficient to explain thofe before us, It is 
highly probable, that neither lime in fclution, nor magnefia 
in fubitance, increafe the folubility of the bark, or contribute 
to draw out its more active powers, For the firft part of the 
| Opinion, 
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Opinion, we would allege the author’s remark, that the 
weight of the folution is fcarcely increafed ; fince at leaft the 
additional grain muft arife from the lime. For the other part, 
we muft quote the refpectable authors of the Dijon Courfe of 
Chemiftry, who tell us, that fixed and cauftic alkalis increafe 
the colour of aftringent folutions already made and filtered : 
we know the fame effect is produced by thefe fubftances on _ 
folutions of rhubarb ; and they even change them to a reddifh 
colour. Our author will tell us, that thefe are different fub- 
ftances ; but, independent of the probability, which we fhall 
afterwards infift on, that they all aé& as abforbents, the Dijon 
chemifts affert, that the influence of the aftringent principle 
on the earthy liver of fulphur is juft the fame as on the alka- 
line. Dr. Skeete obferves, however, that it is more bitter 
alfo: this may well happen, fince it is certainly a peculiar 
neutral ; and when its union is deftroyed, the colour and the 
peculiar tafte difappear. 

It was well known that the aftringent principle had a power 
ful attraction to all abforbents ; and this power has been fre 
quently examined by M. Macquer, M. Monnet, fignior Gioa- 
netti, M. Fourcroy, M. Cornette, and M. Morveau, who is 
fuppofed to be the principal author of the Dijon Courfe. It 
is not to the credit of our author as achemift, that he is ig- 
norant of their difcoveries, or that he fpeaks of the acidity of 
the aftringent principle as an ‘ explanation entirely con- 
jectural,’ and to him ‘ quite unfatisfactory.? He has indeed 
added a fact to the ftock ; but a great variety of fimilar ones 
had been already amaffed ; and he will excufe us from thinking 
it'very important, till he has found that the folution of bark, 
by means of magnefia, is more active as a remedy than the 
common folutions. Let us, however, enlarge a little on this 
curious fubje& from the above mentioned authors, which now 
lie before us. 

The aftringent principle unites both to alkalis and acids. 
’ This may afford a temporary triumph ; but the union to acids 
is certainly produced by its being highly phlogifticated *. 
Its peculiar acid marks are, turning the vegetable blues red ; 
its ftrong union with alkalis and abforbents ; its decompofing 
the alkaline and earthy livers of fulphur, in which the ful- 
phur remains unchanged, and leaves the alkali in full poffef- 
fion of the peculiar acid. It may indeed be alleged, that this 
principle alfo precipitates metals: we allow it; but the ftate 





* See the effedts of the addition of this principle to the different acids 


in the Dijon Elements, vol. iii. p. 407 and 408. This work deferves to be 
tranilated. 
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of the. precipitate explains the faét: the metals are precipi- 
tated with a proportion of phlogifton incompatible with their 
folution. In fome inftances they approach toa metallic ftate ; 
for iron precipitated, with fome precautions, will be in part 
attracted by the magnet. In general, however, the phlogifton 
is not very intimately combined with the precipitate; though 
it certainly is added, fince by a flight heat many of the metals 
are revived. 

Our author, on recurring to thefe authorities, may find that 
the experiments were made with galls, and perhaps deny that 
we ought to transfer the analogy to bark. We may allege the 
Uniformity of nature in her principles, the great analogy be- 
tween an acid and an aftringent principle, fince they appear 
in the fame parts of a plant.at different feafons, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the fame plant at the fame time. We may al- 
lege the uniformity of his experiments with bark with thole 

_of the above mentioned authors with galls ; but the events of 
M. Cornette’s experiments on the union of bark and emetic 
tartar, fo nearly fimilar to thofe of M. Morveau, leaves little 
doubt that the aftringent principle is the fame in both, and 
probably in many others. We may juft add, that bark preci- 
pitates the antimony in a phlogifticated ftate, and the mixture 
lofes its emetic quality *. Perhaps Mr. Godfrey’s effential 
falt of bark may depend on the acid quality of the aftringent 
principle: our author calls it avery fine extraél of a flaky 
form ; but his defcription fhows it is a real falt, and'we would 
recommend the examination to him with thefe views. We 
ought to apologize for this digreflion; but the fubjeét,was im- 
portant, and’ in England little underftood.—Perhaps fome 
analogy may be found between the aftringent principle, and 
the tinging acid, which precipitates Pruffian blue; but on 
this fubje& we fhall enlarge in a future Number. 

The bark aéts, in our author’s opinion, on the nerves, and 
not on the fluids: its effects are very probably of the tonic 
kind. Of the more particular ufes of the bark, he fpeaks 
chiefly on the authority of the beft writers, though he intro- 
duces occafional remarks, which fhew that he has not been an 
inattentive or an injudicious obferver. Dr. Skeete feems to 
offer this part of the volume chiefly as a compilation ; and it 
is, in many refpects, an ufeful one. He depends, however, 





* We would particularly recommend M, Cornette’s ‘ Obfervation’ to our 
author, He will find it in the Hiftoire de la Société Royale de Medecine 
pour année 1779. A {elect collection of the moft interefting memoirs in 
this work, now grown voluminous, would in an Englifh drefs be an accept- 
able prefenr. 
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tao much on particular cafes recorded, and frequently trufts to 
thefe, rather than to the general tenor of the difeafe, and the 
more con:mon effects of remedies: inftances of this kind 
occur in catarrh, phthifis pulmonalis, dropfy, lues venerea, 
fome kinds of hemorrhages, and occafignally in other difeafes, 
But this fault experience will cure; and perhaps, in a future 
edition of his work, we may find more to commend, and lefs 


to blame. 





Florio: a Tale, for fine Gentlemen and fine Ladies: and, the Bas 
Bleu ; or, Converfation. Two Poems. 40. 358. fewed. 
Cadell. 


6 Be tell a tale well either in profe or rhyme, in writing or 

converfation, is no contemptible endowment, and a qua- 
lification not eafily acquired by ftudy and application. But 
though that gaiety of humour, fo effential in this mode of 
compofition, and fo diftinguifhing a trait in the character of 
our iprightly neighbours, is fuppofed ungenial to our more 
phlegmatic conftitution: though Fontaine poflibly ftill con- 
tinues unequalled, yet, not to mention Chaucer, we have 
many writers of more modern date, whofe pretenfions to ex- 
cellency, even in this line of writing, cannot be difputed. 
Spirit, eafe, and unaffected humour, charaerife the tales of 
Prior: the imitations of Congreve, though Johnfon allows 
him no other merit than that of a play-wright, poffefs the 
fpirit of the original. Many others might be added, 
who, like thofe already mentioned, have tarnifhed, by their 
indelicacy, the laurels acquired by their wit. No charge of 
that kind, as may be fuppofed, can be urged againft the 
prefent author, but we cannot compliment her very highly in 
other refpeéts. Her dition is in general too diffufe; and 
fometimes a languid flatnefs is fubflicuted for the eafy fami- 
liarity requifite in fuch performances. 


‘ Florio, a youth of gay renown 
Who figur’d much about the town,” 


is defcribed as a young man of fafhion and affluent fortune, a 
votary to the gaieties of life, without having his principles 
corrupted: but, to be * deep in poet’s corner wit,’ and the 
lounging character afiigned him, agrees rather with the idlers 
of an inferior caft, than one fuppofed to be engaged in the 
avocations of high life, and whirled in the vortex of fafhion- 
able diffipation. 


‘ His mornings were not fpent in vice, 
Twas lounging, fauntering, eating ice: 
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Walk up and down St. James’s ftreet, 
Full fifty times the youth you’d meet : 
He hated cards, detefted drinking, 

But ftrofi’d to fhun the toil of thinking.’ 


His fafhionably fceptical friend is more happily charaéter- 
ized : one who ; 


——‘ full of thallow doubt ; 
Knew the little fceptic prattle, 
The fophifi’s paltry arts of battle ; 
Talk’d gravely of th’ atomic dance, 
Of moral fitnefs, fate, and chance ; 
Quoted the nonfenfe of Lucretius, : 
Stripp’d of the charm which makes it fpecious ; 
Dropt hints, with wondrous penetration, 
Againft the hiftory of creation ; 
Then prov’d, by argument circuitous, 
The combination was fortuitous. 
Praétis’d, to raife his reputation, 
The trite, old trick of falfe citation ; 
And wou’d from ancient authors quote 
A fentiment théy never wrote.’ 


Florio admires, but continues unfeduced by his companion. 


¢ Much as he priz’d Bellario’s wit, 

He lik’d not all his notions yet ; 

He thought him charming, pleafant, odd, 
But hop’d he might believe in God.’ 


Among Bellario’s ruling paflions, good eating is mentioned 
as taking the lead: but from this bon vivant, and all the de- 
livhts of bon ton, Florio tears himfelf reluctantly, to vifit an 
old friend of his father’s in the country. His charatter is 
well defcribed. 


‘« A cheerful knight, of good eftate, 

Whofe heart was warm, whofe bounty great. 
At Chriftmas ftill his oxen bled, 

With which the grateful poor were fed ; 
Refentment vanifh’d where he came, 

And law-fuits died before his name; 

The old efteem’d, the young care{3’d him, 
And all the fmiling village blefs’d him. 
Within his caftle’s Gothic gate, 

Sate Plenty, and old-fafhion’d State : 

Scarce Prudence cou’d his bounties ftint ;— 
Such characters are out of print: 

O! wou’d kind Heaven, the age to mend, 
A new edition of them fend, 

Before our tottering caftles fall, 
And fwarming nabobs feize on all!” 
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Sir Gilbert, fuch is the knight’s name, receives Florio with 
great hofpitality; Celia, his amiable daughter, with fome 
confufion, having been recommended as a wife to Florio by 
his dying father.—She fupplies him daily with a plain, but 
plenteous dinner, not at all to his liking. What heightens 
his difguft, and indeed it feems an odd whim of the young 
lady’s, though it is of ufe in pointing the moral, 


¢ One difh there was which never fail’d, 
Celia with this each guef regal’d ; 

> Iwas fimple mutton, roalt or boil’d, 

Sole difh French cookery has not fpoil’d. : 


Florio’s complaifance, and indeed no wonder, fince he was 
treated fo much like an Eton fchool-boy, was put to a fevere 
teft. 


‘ He fcarce cou’d ftand the flender loin, 
But fainted at the ample chine ; 

Yet {till afraid to give offence, 

Or thock his Celia’s groffer fenfe, 

Patient he yielded to his fate, 
~ When good fir Gilbert pil’d his plate ; / 
He bow’d fubmiffive, made no quettion | 
But that ’twas fovereign for digettion ; / 
But, fuch was his unlucky whim, : 

It never wou’d agree with him.’ 


Imaginary banquets, and the form of Weltje, their great ar- 
tificer, rife before his dreams ; and in fpight of Celia’s ¢harms, 
to which he is not totally infenfible, he feels himfelf in a very 
uncomfortable fituation. A letter from Bellario caufes him to 
haften his departure : 


‘ Announcing the fupreme delight, 
Preparing for a certain night, 

By Flavia fair, return’d from France, 

Who took him captive at a glance: 

The invitations all were given ! 

Five hundred cards !—a little heaven !— 

A dinner firft—he wou’d prefent him, 

And begg’d that nothing might prevent him.’ 


He quits fir Gilbert in an aukward abrupt manner, leaving 
him not thoroughly pleafed with his gueft, nor Celia quite 
fatisfied with her lover.—Florio, ‘ having feafted his mind’ with 
the idea of coming joys, is now introduced by his friend to 
Flavia, who we find had won his heart by the excellency of 
her entertainments. He recommends to Florio 


* to fhow 
How far true friendfhip’s power cou’d go,’ 
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a peculiar difh of fuperior flavour ; but the youth, by having 
eat too much of Celia’s mutton, or from fome other caufe not 
mentioned, finds that he has loft all relith for thefe artificial 
compofitions. He feems, however, half-athamed upon the 
occafion. 

‘ A little warp his tafte had gain’d, 

Which, unperceiv’d, till now, remain’d ; 

For from himfelf he wou’d conceal 

The change he did not chufe to feel ; 

He almoft with’d he cou’d be picking 

An unfophifticated chicken ; 

And when he caft his eyes around, 

And not one fimple morfel found, 

O give me, was his fecret with, 

My charming Celia’s ftanding difh !’ 
The culinary allufion will poflibly excite rifible emotions fn 
fome of our readers ; but we proceed with all gravity to in- 
form them, that Florio having eluded the artifices of Flavia 
to * fteal his heart,’ 1s not fo fuccefsful in defending his purfe, 
on which fhe levies very heavy contributions. Determined to 
be no longer duped in fuch a manner, 


‘ He rofe, indignant, to attend 
The fummons of a ruin’d friend, 
Whom keen Bellario’s arts detray 
To all the depths of defperate play.’ 


lorio views his diftrefs with horror, and paffes a fleeplefs 
night, mufing on Celia, and his friend’s calamity. In the 
morning, attracted by the title, he takes up the IpLeR to di- 
vert his thoughts, Bellario is announced, but refufed ad- 
mittance; and he determines not to attend his and Flavia’s 
nuptials, which were fixed for the following day. Reflecting 
on the fuperior charms of Celia, he forms a fudden refolution 
of vifiting and paying his addreffes to her; is received with 
joy by the old knight and lady ; partakes of a dinner, in which 


‘ He thought her Wedgwood had been feéve,’ 


with the utmoft fatisfaion: quite cured of his tafte for kick- 
fhaws, 

‘ Florio had now forgot to wifh 

For aught befides the ftanding difh.’ 
He drinks port and talks politics with the knight, takes long 
walks with the daughter, and perceives that the beauties of 
nature confute the logic of atheifts. Cupid, to the great fur- 
prize of Hymen, attends their nuptials, which are celebrated 
on the fame day that a divorce takes place between Bellario 
and Flavia. The inference is as follows. ‘ 
‘ Reader! 
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* Reader! thy clemency to court, 
Tho’ leng the tale, the moral’s fhort $ 
Yet dare I, fpite of critic fatire, 
Suppofe the ftanding difh good-nature ?” 


We are not of the clafs of critics who. would fatirize or 
find any fault with fo excellent and moral a difh ; and to carry 
on this ingenious lady’s allufion, we advife all hufbands to 
feed heartily, if it is provided for them by the wives of their 
bofom. They may meet with greater variety at other tables, 
but none fo eafy of digeftion, or of fuch exquifite flavour. 
Falfe and jaded appetites alone receive pleafure, which maf 
finally end in naufea and difguft, from the unwholefome food, 
hafhed, ftewed, and difguifed a thoufand ways, of other fe- 
male proveditors, though cooks by profefflion: but fuch a dith 
as Celia’s, however often ferved up, will, to all unvitiated | 
palates, conftantly create an * increafe of appetite.’ 

The fecond poem, we are told, and we fhould have heen 
otherwife fufficiently puzzled in refpect to its appellation, 
‘ owes its birth and name to the miftake of a foreigner of 
diftinction, who gave the literal appellation of the Bas-dleu, 
to a fmall party of friends, who had been fometimes called, 
by way of pleafantry, the Blue Stockings.’ We are likewife 
informed its publication was not originally intended, but that 
it is now offered to the world, leit, as the authoy modeiily 
exprefies herfelf, « it fhould iteal into it in a ftate of itil 
greater imperfection.” Whatever opinion mifs Moore may 
entertain of this performance, we think it refle&s infinitely 
mere credit on her genius and abilities than that which pre- 
cedes it. Though we certainly lofe much from cur ignorance 
‘of many characters and circumftances to which allufions are 
made, the perufal has given us great entertainment. Sound 
fenfe, and agreeable pleafantry, is every where vifible; and 
the following apoftrophe will juitify our opinion. 


‘ Hail Converfation, heav’nly fair, 
Thou blifs of life, and balm of care! 
Call forth the long-forgotten knowlege 
Of fchool, of travel, and of college ! 
For thee, beft folace of his toil ! 

The fage confumes his midnight oil ; 

And keeps late vigils, to produce 

Materials for thy future ufe. 

If none behold, ah! wherefore fair ? 

Ah! wherefore wife, if none muf hear? 

Our intelle&tual ore mutt fhine, 

Not flumber, idly, in the mine. 
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Let Education’s moral mint 

The nobleit images imprint ; 

Let Tafte her curious touchftone hold, 
To try if ftandard be the gold ; 

But ’tis thy commerce, Converfation, 
Mutt give it ufe by circulation ; 

That nobleft commerce of mankind, 
Whofe precious merchandize is Mind !’ 


ait 





Ancient Scottifo Poems. Ln Two Volumes. (Continued, from 
Page 176.) 


WE. left our enterprifing author at the commencement of 
the Lift of Scottifh Poets: in this part he does not 


forget his ufual manner, and we difcover it in the threfhold. 


‘ In the following lift, the poets who wrote in Latin are 
omitted ; and it were certainly no lofs, if all the works of 
modern Latin poets were thrown into the flames. When a 
Scottifhman gives up Buchanan, whois ranked by the Scaligers, 
and others of the firftname, next to the writers of the Auguf- 
tian period, and before even the later Roman poets ; furely no 


objection need be made againft this general cenfure by thole of 
any other nation.’ 


Again, Barbour’s Life of King Bruce, is faid to be a poem, 
¢ like the Iliad, founded on real fatts.? The poetry of this 
author is reprefented to be as {mooth as that of Chaucer, with 
great defcriptive and expreflive powers ; ‘ his information ad- 
mirable, his fentiments noble and humane.’ Ecce fignum! 


* O hou fredom is nobil thyng ! 
For it maks men to haif lyking. 
Fredom all folace to men givis : 
He lives at eis that frelie livis. 
A nobil hart may haf na eis, 
Nor nocht als that may it pleis, 
If fredom fale.’— 


We acknowledge, with Mr. Warton, that his ftrain of ver- 
fification, expreflion, and poetical images, is far above his 
age; but Mr. Pinkerton is born to raife the humble and 
deprefs the proud: We are by no means of his opinion, 
when he afferts that Dunbar furpaffes Chaucer in humour, 
poetry, and knowledge of life. This is the affertion of an 
author who affects not to feel, and, by a regular attempt, en- 


deavours to detract from the fimple beauties of the Gentle 
Shepherd. 


* Quid 
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* Quid autem 
Cacilio plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum 
Virgilio varioque ?’ 

The lift is pretty full, and contains much information on 
fubjeéts which are not ufually examined in colle€tions of this 
kind. To the merit of Gawin Douglas Mr. Pinkerton pays 
deferved tribute ; and the lives of fir David Lindfay and fir 
James Inglis are written, with a very few exceptions, very 
intelligently and properly. We cannot admit of the writer’s 
excufe, in a fubfequent article, for indecent language: one 
argument is remarkable. Nothing excites vice fo much as 
low ideas of human nature; but if fhame and infamy are at- 
tached to our origin, this muft infpire us with the loweft; fo 
that ‘ thofe (thefe) nice writers, while-they are preaching vir- 
tue, are, from their ignorance, opening the door to every 
vice.’ It would not be very difficult to dete& the fophiftry of 
this argument ; but it is fufficient to alledge, that, while de- 
corum and good-breeding have drawn the line, while virtuous 
innocence feels a pain from any breach of their ditates, it is 
mean, unmanly, and ungenerous, to ftep out of the paths of 
decency : the coward only attacks the unrefifting. There is 
another fophifm on this fubjeét, which does not deferve a re- 
mark. ‘ Decency is fynonymous with fafhion. Were it the 
fafhion to go naked, it would be indecent to wear cloaths. 
What has fenfe to do with fafhion ??—In fpite of all thefe cu- 
rious arguments, we muft ftill alledge, that Mr. Pinkerton has 
introduced fome improper poems into this collection, and that 
his choice will not add to the opinion which the wife and good 
may form of his head or his heart. His irreligion, we give it the 
fofteft term, is equally reprehenfible. It may wear the fem- 
blance of a bold originality, of a fpirited difdain of fervile 
chains, and may captivate the young mind : it has captivated 
many by a glaring outfide. Yet no one, who did not volun- 
tarily fhut his eyes, was long blind to the momentous truths 
of religion ; and a time will certainly come, when he will 
with many paflages of this kind, in his different works, had 
never appegred. We do not now mean to appeal to his rea~ 
fon: it is an improper place, and it probably would be an 
ufelefs tafk.—We with to appeal to his heart, and to reprefent 
to him that, while mifery dwells on future profpeéts as a re- 
compence, while virtue looks to another world as a bright 
reward, whatever his own opinions may be, it is cruel tola 
the cup of happinefs with a doubt, or to {natch it from:.1: 
hands by a confident affertion. We would appeal to him asa 
zealous candidate for fame, and afk him from whom he ex- 
pects to obtain it? from the villain, who is unwilling to be- 
lieve, 
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lieve, becaufe he defpairs of forgivenefs for his crimes? from 
the forward and impetuous youth, who has no time for 
thought, no leifure for examination, and no capacity to feel ? 
from the felfith fceptic, who looks not beyond his own circle, 
and feeling no particular wants which he cannot gratify, fuf- 
pects that no fuperior power is required to {upport him? To 
thefe he muft be left to fill his fcanty meafure of reputation : 
the philofopher will look beyond him as the meteor of a mi- 
nute ; the benevolent man will pity him, and pafs over on the 
other fide. Think, then, Mr. Pinkerton, in time! we have 
already told you that, with talents to gain. applaufe, and en- 
fure eiteem, you will be looked on as the fummer-fly, gazed 
at for 2 moment, and enquired for no more, if you do not 
forget thofe habits on which you vainly endeavour to build 
your futare fame.—We muft now pafs on to the poems, 

The firft in the collection, except an Allegorical Poem, by 
G. Douglas, are thofe by Dunbar ; and we hall fele& a fhort 
one from this reputed rival of Chaucer. 


¢ Sweit rois of vertew and of gentilnes ; 

Delytfum lyllie of everie luitines. 

Richeft in bontie, and in bewtie cleir, 

And every vertew that [to hevin] is deir, 

Except onlie that ye ar mercyles. 

¢ Into your garthe (garden) this day I did perfew. 
Thair faw I flouris that frefche wer of hew ; 

Baythe quhyte and rid molt luftye (lovely) wer to fyne: 


And halfum herbis upone ftalkis grene. 
Yet leif nor flour fynd could I .ane of rew. 


* I doute that Merche, with nis cauld blaftis keyne, 

Hes flane this gentill herbe, that I of mene; 

Quhois petewus deithe dois to my hart fic pane, 

That I wald vrak (wreck, be ruined) to plant his rute 
agane. 

So confortand his leves unto me bene.’ 

The next fet contains poems by various authors; that on 
the ‘ Praifes of Women,’ by Arbuthnot, containg many ele- 
gant compliments to the fair. The Sonnet by James VI. is 
only remarkable for having been written by a royal author. 
There is another of a fimilar kind by Darnley, publithed from 
the Banatyne MS. by lord Hailes. We shall tranfcribe the 


firit ftanza of the former. 


‘ Sen thocht is frie think quhat thow will 
O troublit hairt! to eis thy paine, 
Thocht unrevelit can do na ill; 

Bot words pait out cuminis not againe, 
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Be cairful ayfor to invent 
The way to get thy awin intent.’ 

Both the poems by various authors, and the next collection 
by unknown ones, contain many beautiful, and often harmo- 
nious verfes, They are chiefly of the elegiac and moral kind; 
but, in the laft collection, a few political ballads are alfo in- 
ferted. The following ftanzas contain a more pointed and 
elegant allufion, expreffed in a more expreflive concife man- 
ner than we commonly perceive in old poems. 


* The Reids in the Loch fay; 


¢ Thoch raging ftormes move us to fchaik ; 
And wind mak waters us owrflow : 

We yield thairto, but doe not brek, 

And in the calm unbent we grow, 

* So, baneift men, (thoch princes raige,) 
And prifoners, be not difparit. 

Abyde the [blaft] quhill that it fuaige: 
For tyme fic caufis hes reparit.’ 

The Lines addreffed alfo to mifs Mary Maitland, feemingly 
written on a paper-book, are eafy and poetical: one or two 
paflages are not quite fo elegantly expreffed as could be wihhed, 
in an addrefs to a poetefs, and the tranfcriber of the Maitland 
manufcript. 

Next follow, Poems by Sir Richard Maitland, the colleftor 
of the manufcript, whofe life is written among thofe of the 
Scotch poets, in the lift prefixed. Sir Richard’s lines are 
moral and religious rather than poetical. Many of thefe are 
only ftrings of independent maxims; and fir Richard has, in 
one place, told us, that in thefe eight lines you may begin at 
‘ ony nuke you like,’ (any corner) and read backward or for- 
word, and you will find the fame fenfe and rhyme. The 
poems were chiefly written in his old age, when his fight was 
decaying ; and fome of them were diétated to his daughter 
after he was blind. What a beautiful fubject for a pi€ture ! 

The poems which follow, are eulogies on fir Richard Mait- 
land, and his fecond fon, afterwards lord Thirlftane. ~The 
fecond epitaph, by Hudfon, is highly beautiful, and morally 
inftructive, In the laft line, his children are called ‘ worthie 
imps.” ‘The two fragments which conclude. the colleétion are 
of little confequence. 

The notes are full of curious circumftances ; but, as they 
relate chiefly to the work, we cannot eafily feleé any part of 
them, except it be of a more general kind, ~The following 
paflage is fpirited ; but our author has left out of the queftion, 
the power of the whole kingdom of France, which was almoft 
conitantly exerted, though in many inftances indireftly, in 
their favour, | 
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‘ It is here that Froifart mentions that inftance of the Scotith 
hardihood in was, their ufing caldrons made of untanned lea- 
ther to boil their meats which was eaten. half raw. This may 
rather be called an inftance of poverty by fome who love to re- 
proach the Scots, for. poverty, which is.in fact no reproach at 
all, if it is not produced by folly or knavery.. Our London 
authors of Grub-ftreet, who have not a fhirt to their backs, 
warm and amufe themfelves with railing againft the poverty of 
Scotland ; never once reflecting that there cannot be a higher 
praife than for a kingdom without wealth to have maintained a 
conftant rivalfhip with England, at that period the moft power- 
fal kingdom in Europe. The poorer Scotland was, the more 
applaufe mult be given to her valour and conduct. Say fhe had 
nothing at all, and you proclaim her the firft of kingdoms.’ 


The reft of the note is highly ludicrous ; and we ought, in 
juftice to our author, to infert it. 


¢ Allow me to add a rifible blunder of Froifart, who, in 
the next fentence or two, tells us, that, upon entering the de- 
ferted camp of the Scots, ‘the Englith found fome prifoners 
whofe legs’ were brokens *‘ fi les deflierent, fays he, et les 
laifferent aller,” they unbound them, and letthem-go. It may 
be thought they would not go far. This ground feems indeed 
to be fatal to the common fenfe of hiftorians, Hear Hume: 
*¢ Edward, on entering, the place of the Scottifh encampment, 
found only fix Englifhmen, whom the enemy, after. breaking 
their legs, had tied to trees, in order to prevent their carrying 
any intelligence to their countrymen.” Hhift. vol. ii. p. 375, 
ed. 1782, with his laft correétions. What are we to think? 
Why that the prifoners were bound to trees, but that the break- 
ing of their legs was a mere hoftile hyperbole, a figure of 
{peech, of which-a-thoufand inftances might be given trom the 
hiftory of laft war. , Froifart is never tired of fpeaking of the 


“unparalleled generofity of the Englith and Scottith wars: fee his 


admirable account of the battle of Otterburn.” Was the mott 
barbarous action that could be committed, a proof of genero- 
fity?. Were William,-earl of. Douglas, and Thomas Randel, 
earl Murray, ‘men te commit fuch an action?’ 

» We muit:commend Mr. Pinkerton, for not explaining the 
obfcene paffages; and we-thall not point them out, even to 
reprehend them:; (but he:again returns! to: his defence, though 
with no greater fuccefs.)>: 

In. the Appendix, our’ author gives fome account of the 
contents of the Maitland MSS. in folio and quarto, formerly 
in the pofiefiion of Mr. Pepys:’* He points out thaie poems 
which were publifhed either by Allan Ramfay or lord Hailes, 
thofe which: are contained in his own work, as) well as thofe 
which are ftill unpublifhed, and, in his opinion, which, from 
the fpecimens, ‘appear well founded, do not..deferve to be 

) : printed. 
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printed. In the-courfe of skis accannt Ae gives a a more cor; 
rect copy of * Chrift’s Kirk on ‘the Green’ than we have yet 
feen. The next article in the Appendix isa lift of the 
poems in the Banatyne MS. with marks to ditinguith thofe 
which have been printed.. The. greater number feem to be 
yet unpublithed ; but we have no great defire to fee them, if 
we can judge from their titles. About fifty-five pieces are 
common to this and the Maitland folio. 

A reftoration of fome paffages in, the Life of Wallace, and 
a ballad againft the Scotch, written upon the execution of fir 
Simon Frazer, an, 1306, then: follow; but on thefe we need 
not enlarge. The ‘ Scraps concerning old Scotith,fongs’ are 
amufing: but the legend of St. Serf, from the Winton Chro- 
nicle, a dullnefs itfelf, The reigns. of Duncan and Macheth, 
from the fame fource, are only interefting as they are, COns 
nected with the-play of Shakf{peare,. 

A gloffary then follows, and after it an explanation. of fome 
phrafes and words, which lord Hailés did not underftand ; ; and 
a lift of, others,.for the,labours of future, gloflarifts,, fince their 
meaning is not. yet clear. On the whole, as an editor, we 
think our apthor has fucceeded well. In,his Introduction and 
Notes we have freely pointed, out errors, errors of the’ greateft 
confequence,. as they. are connected with our deareft interefts, 
He promifes, -in different. parts of his wark,  vety. volumingns 
publications in|the fame line., We fiill retain fo much regar, 
for his abiliti¢s,.as toavith that he. may avoid thefe faults,.and 
render: his futarewolumes equally indtractive and lef wroral 
tionable. ( 200lhu of iseme: t meptoh e/a , 


: ie fii ‘ , : 





Anecdotes of the late Samuel Fokinfon, LL.D. During the laf 
- Taventy Years of :his:Life. richer’ Lynet vpn Small 
Boo. 4s. Cadell. 
HAT ! another colleStion of memorabilia ? ve) andiba 
and another, ftill fucceeds, and each fhall receive a wel- 
come proportioned fo its deferts., Let not the faftidious critic 
exclaim, that. thefe frequent sepetitions, ’, thefe, accumulated 
collections of the fayings of one man, difplay only an eager 
credulity in the reader, or mifapplied attention in the author, 
We muft look farther, aod fhall then tell him that we have 
hitherto feen Dr. Johnfon through a mift, which, like dulnefs, 


has enlarged bis attainments, and exaggerated his powers, . 


Anecdotes of this kind bring us nearer to the obje¢t, | and dif- 
pel the magic clond which difguifed it. The admirers of the 
Coloffus, who gazed at a diftance, may fhudder at this un- 
hallowed invafion of the fhrine of their deity. but they need 
not be apprehenfive: Dr. Johnfon will retain, after every al- 

Vou. LXI. March, 1786, TT ' lewance 
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Jowance has been made, enough to fatisfy his rational friends, 
The lady who. engaged to write Anecdote? relating to him, 
and began to. write his! Life, though fhe ‘has concluded with 
Anecdotes only ;"'this lady| Was many years his friend’: to her 
attentive care he owéd ‘the continuation of his exiftence, or, 
what was of more confequence,’ his reafon; in her fociety, 
many years were fpent in the moft undifguifed and open man- 
ner; and, if we except’ the Taft caufe of their feparation, 
feemingly ‘with inremittéed, with unreferved friendthip. To 
her, therefore, the office of preferving his fentiments ‘muft 
rar belong’; efpecially, if we add ‘to her care in obferv- 
, that the poffeffed abilities to difinguith the propriety and 


the "yatnefs of his remarks. 


‘Our readefs want not now'a character of Johnfon ; the pre- 
fent likenefg is not-a finifhed: piece, but it is a charatteriftic 
fketch, which-often conveys more information than the fineit 
painting. ‘We ‘fhall enlarge on the more ftriking outlines ; 
and our rémarks ‘fhall be illuftrated by Mrs. Piozzi’s work: 
in this way, we thall preferve fufficient fpeciments of her per- 
formance. - v 


¢ Mr. Johnfon had never, by his own account, been a clofe 
ftudent, and ufed to advife young people néver to be withoat a 
book.in their'pocket, to be read ‘at bye: “times, when they had 
orhing ele to do,® * It hasbeen By that means (faid he to a 
‘at ourhonfé one day) that: ‘all my knowledge ‘has. ‘been 
gained, ‘except’ what J have picked up by ranning about the 
world with my wits ready to obferve, cand my. tongue ready to 
talk, . A man is feldom in a humour to unlock his book-;cafe, 
fet his detk in order, and betake himfelf to ferious ftudy ; but 
a retentive memory will do fomething, and a fellow fhall have 
Rrange credit given fim, if he \can bat: revollect ftriking paf- 
fages from different books, keep the authoys -feparate in his 
head, and bring his ftock of knowledge artfyily into play : 
how elfe (added he) do the gamefters manage when they play for 
hore mobey than they aré worth?” His Di tionary, however, 


‘could nor, one would think, haye been writtén by running up 
and down ;“but “hé really did: not confidet it as’a great per- 


formance :-andufed to fay; “¢ that he misht' have'done it eafily 
in. two years; had net hye Wealth ‘received feveral spoens during 
the times?) «> + 


Tt is from thefe, ‘and fimilar Li aa that this’ lady 
thinks Dr. Fohnfon owed more to ‘genius than to ftudy. We 
muft change the terms. A’ vigorous comprehenfive mind, a 
clear recolleGion,. and a fetentive memory, may perform, 
without much ftudy, every thing attributed to Dr. Johnfon ; 
put thefe talents déferve not the name of ‘genius, which at 
leaft requires, if not invention, a new and original combi- 
fatign, which we feck fot, im vain, in the Rambler, ics 
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‘The lady’s opinion gains additional force, from his great 
fondnefs for converfation. In-his later days, we need not en- 
qutre into the reafon of it; for. the fubmiffive. attention with 
which his ditates were received, muft have been highly pleaf- 
ing to a mind fafceptible of flattery ; and, by his own con- 
feflion, he had this failing... Yet,. in, earlier life,: the. fondnefs 
for converfation was probably acquired; fince the reclufe. ftu- 
dent can rarely attain, in his more advanced years, the quali- 
fications for it which Johnfon poffefled, -Befides,. we perceive 
an acutenefs, a difcrimination in his obfervations, which are 
acquired only by a confiderable.intercourfe with fociety. 

The great attention which was. always, paid to,him, added 
a feverity and defpotifm to his manner,; which feem, to have 
been always void either of. grace or elegance... For-many of 
the fpeeches which Mrs. Piozzi,has recorded, he. deferved to 
be expelled from fociety, if he had, not’a -power.of, compen- 
fating for his errors, by the moral reétitude.of- his life, and 
the chearing falutary tendency of his precepts. ..We hall fe- 
Te& one or two of the many inftances with which this. work 
abounds, 


‘ Mr. Johnfon did not like any one who faid they were hap- 
py, or who faid any one elfe, was fo. :** It is-all cant (he would 
cry}; the dog knows he is miferable all the time.’”- “A friend 
whom he loved exceedingly, told him, on fome.ececafion: not- 
withftanding, that his wife’s fitter was really happy, and called 
upon the lady to confirm his aflertion, which the did fomewhat 
roundly as we fay, aad with an accent and:manner capable of 
offending Mr. Johnfon,’ if -her pofition had not been fofficient, 
without any thing more, to put him in very ill-hamour. .‘ If 
your fifter-in-law is really the contented being the profeffesther- 
felf, fir (faid he), her life gives the lie to every irefearch of 
humanjty ; for fhe is happy without health, without+beauty, 
without money, and without underftanding.’’ This. ftory ‘he 
told me himfelf; and when I exprefled fomething of the horror 
I felt, “ The fame flupidity (faid he)/ which prompted her to 
extol felicity ‘the never felt, hindered her: from feeling what 
fhocks you on repetition.. tell you, the woman is agly,: and 
fickly,, and foolifh, and, poor:; and would jt not makeia:mah 
hang himfelf to hear fuch a creature fay it was happy? si; 

Again, wh ey ae ad tat nT 

‘ The Lincolnthire lady who fhewed him a grotto, the had 
been making, came off no better as I remember :, Would it 
not be-a pretty cool habitation in fummer ? {aid fhe, Mr. John- 
fon! ‘I think-it would, madam’ (replied he),—for a toad.” 

Once more, © | ee eas ee ot 


© Mr. Johtfon’s hatred of the Scotch is fo well known, and 
fo many of hié ‘bons mots, expreflive of that hatred, have been 
already repeated in fo anyon and pamphlets, that. ’tis per- 
2 aps 
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haps fcarcely worth while to write:down the converfation be- 
tween himsand a friend of that nation,;who'always refides ia 
London, and who,at hers: return from the ‘Hebrides; afked him, 
with a firnd. tone inf yoicesewhat he thonght of! his country? 
«© That it is a-very.vile countny,, to, bel,fure,; fir 3” (returned 
for anfwer Dr, Johnfon)s Well, fir! replies the other, fome- 
what mortified, God made it. ,¢* Certainly he did. (anfwers 
Mr. Jobnfon again); but we muft always remember that he 


-made it for Scotchmen, and com parifons are odious, Mr. S—— ; 
but Ged made hell.” 


For conduét of this kind there can be no excufe . but his 
harfhnefs was fometimes extorted by folly and impertinence ; 
fometimes: by a deficiency in the refpeét and deference which 
he always expected, Perhaps to this irritable temper we are 
indebted for a more extenfive acquaintance with two excellent 
qualities, viz. the good humour with which he fometimes re- 
turned from little temporary-difgufts, and difplayed the 


* Irafci celerem, tamen ut placabilis effem ;’ 


and that his public enemy was never-his private one; that he 
would contend with, and fpeak feverely of the author, while 
he would value and efteem the man. An inftance of the for- 
- mer kind is the following. 


‘ On another occafion, when he was mufing over the fire in 
our drawing-room at Streatham, a young gentleman called to 
him fuddenly, and I fuppofe. he thought, difrefpedtfully, in 
thefe words: Mr. Johnfon, would .you.advife me to marry? 
*¢ I would. advife, no man to,marry, fir, (returns for anfwer, 
jn a very angry..tone, Dr. Johnfon), who, is not likely to pro- 

agate underftanding ;” and fo.leftthe room. Our companion 
{o oked confounded, I believe had fcarce recovered the cone 
fciou{nels. of his Own exiitence, when Johnfon came back, and 
drawing. his chair among -us, with altered looks and a foftened 
voice, joined in the general chat, infenfibly led the converfa- 
tion to the fubjeét of marriage, where he laid bimfelf out ina 
igo pn. fo ufeful, fo elegant, fo, founded on the true know- 
edge 9 Patnae life, and fo adorned with beauty of fentiment, 
that no ane ever recollected the offence, except to rejoice in its 
gonfequences,” 

Of the latter, we hall only obferve, that, after all his vio- 
Jence againit Offian, he {poke refpectfully of Macpherfon. 

Though with fo little grace of manner, With fo little atten- 
tion to the feelings of his companions, he prided himfelf on his 

ood breeding. He once owned ‘ that he had never fought te 

pleafe till paft thirty years old ;’ and we may add, that, except 
with particular favourites, and for yery fhort periods, never 
attained it afterwards. 

He certainly poffeffed little fenfibility; yet his departed 
friends he Jamented with tendernefs, though, im their illnefs, 
ke 
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he felt-little, becaufe he, affected to believe they were not in 
danger. This may appeana harth, and unjuftifiable infinu- 
ation ;\fo that we ought to give ourreafons for it. The fen- 
fibility which can feel the feparation muft neceffarily dread 
the approaches towards it, and look, with terror, even on the 
probability of its happening.- ‘But Dr. Johnfon’s mind was, 
in this refpett, peculiar. His reafon once tottered on its 
throne ; .and, though his mind was in general ftrong and com- 
prehenfiye, yet, on the fubjet of death and a future ftate, 
his weaknefs was incredible, and his fuperftitious terrors fre- 
quently deftroyed. both his judgment and refolution, From 
the fick bed, therefore, he turned with horror: his mind had 
never wholly recovered from the fhock it had received 5 nor 
could he efcape the -reproaches of his friends, or of himfelf, 
but by denying that there was caufe for apprehenfion. Though 
thefe reproaches were delayed, they came with double force 
after the event; and, together with thofe feelings which the 
thoughts of the dead always infpired, produced: very violent 
effects : few know,, in atey inftance, ‘the fauime of the tears 
fhed by furvivors. , 

With little fenfibility, and lefs attention cote: ‘connections 
and fituations of perfons, he would decry. the ‘delicacy often 
neceflary in conferring .a favour. From being fecluded in a 
court, adjoining to a crowded ftreet, he thought free air of 
little fervice, and had an averfion:to exercife.: he»felt little 
pleafare from a fine profpect,-or a ftately grove : the cafcade 
fugzefted only the idea of the fif which might imbhabit the 
fubjacent pond; and he faid, ‘the beft garden was that which 
produced moft roots and fruit. Yet this is the oracle from 
whom we were taught to receive, decided opinions on the 
fubjeéts of tafte; who feemed to be himfelf perfuaded that ~ 
his decitions were feldom to be “epuise. 

* Optat Ephipia Bos piger.’ 

Yet let.us, with Mrs. Piozzi, conclude, that if all he faid 
was rough, all he did was gentle. He was the zealous friend 
of the poor and diftreffled, though inattive in the little offices 
which were.not of effential fervice to thofe who requefted 
them. His life confifted of aéts of virtue, as different circum. 
ftances called that virtue forth. No mean, wretched, wicked, 
or flightly culpable action debafed ‘a life adorned with every 
moral excellence, and, if we except humility, every Chriftian 
perfection. ‘This is Mrs. Piozzi’s opinion, and nearly her 
own words; we fhall only add our wiihes, that every reader 
may go and do likewife. 

But we muft not leave the fair author without fome re- 
marks. Her work is very entertaining, written in a pleafing 

= 3 * manner, 
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manner, and, enlivened’. by: the vextemporaneous poetical effu- 
fions of her friend, which are/often executed with more deli- 
cacy and taftechan we Mould have: \expetted: bib glee has 
been finithed with $reater'tarées POW ems - 

We thiik the” ‘fin ation OF 't ‘the. Toligatiy épigtam pe- 
culiarly happy, ‘an prefer i it to thet many others which follow, 
even the erg, URE AIHAIGE. one of. Jobnion: huaatels, “His 
friend, however, thinks. differently, .. 

+ Surcun -mineeychryftal Phyver.conduit: lears pass ! 

.. Le precipice eft fous la glace; 

Telleet rv nos) plaifirs la legere furface, 
Gliflez mortels’sn’appayez pas.’ 

© O'er ice the rapid ‘thaicer flies, 

_ With fport. above and death below ; 

‘Where mifchief lurks i ae ge difguife, 
‘Thus lightly touch and quickly go.” 

Yet Mrs. Piozzi has her erfors,: her friend would have told 
her, that her Anecdotes. were too often deformed by colloquia! 
barbarifms,and:fome profeffional allufions, not quite correctly 
applied. ©* It-was fo comical,’ tend the jout-penfioners,’ 
‘ all that'l'cowld.do,’ *-alembicated produftions;® * began the 
averfion,’ With many others: but we'love to: haften through 
an unpleafing tafk. If the fale of her work’ had not been fo 
uncommonly rapid,» we fhould have hoped that thefe errors 
would haye*been) corrected in another edition ; but the prefs 
muf now move fafter than the pen. On the fubje& of the 
difagreement, -{he * lightly touches and quickly ‘goes;’ but 
her reafons ‘are not very fatisfaQory : in the little affairs of the 
heart, we avoid an explanation with ourfelves ; ‘is it furprifing 
then that we avoid it with the world ?-It would have been im- 
pertinent to have enquired into the fubjeé, if the lady had not 
jntroduced it, and affumed a foundation, which, ‘in the fame 
volume, appears to be neither firm nor undifpated, 

Mr. Thrale, the tells us, could make Dr. Johnfon 


‘ Supprefs many rough anfwers : he could likewife-prevail. on 
him to change his fhirt, his coat, or his plate, almoft before it 
came indifpenfably neceflary to the comfortable feelings of his 
friends: but as.1 never had any afcendency at all over Mr. 
Johnfén, except juft.in the things that concerned nis health, it 
grew extremely perplexing and difficult to live in the houfe. 
with him when the mafter of it, was no more ;).the worfe, in- 
deed, becaufe his diflikes. grew capricious ; and he could fearce 
bear to have « any body come to the houfe whom it was abfolutely ne- 
aeffary for me to fee.” : 

ain, 


‘3 had been croffed in. my intentions of going abroad, and 


found i it convenient, for every reafon.of health, peace, and pe- 
cuniary 


/ 
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tuniary circumftances,: to retire to, Bath, where I knew Mr, 
Johnfon would not.follow,me, .and, A could, for that rea- 
fon, command fome. little portion, of time for my,own ufe; a 
thing impoflible while | remained at, Streatham or at London, 
as my hours, carriage, and fervants, had Jong been at his com- 
mand, who would not rife in the morning till twelve o’clock 
perhaps, and oblige me to make breakfaft for him till the bell 
rung for dinner, though much difpleafed if the toilet was neg- 
leéted, and though much of the time we paffed together was 
fpent in blaming or deriding,: very jutly, my neglect of cco 
nomy, and waite of that money whith: might .make many fa- 
milies happy. The original reafon of our. connection, his par- 
ticularly difordered health and spirits, shad been long at an 
end, and he had no other ailments than,old age and general 
infirmity, which every profefior of medicine was ardently zea- 
lous and generally attentive to palliate, and to contribute all 
in their power for the pralongation of a lite fo valuable. .. Ve- 
neration for his virtue, reverence for his talents, delight in his 
converfation, and hab?tual endurance of a yoke my hafband 
firit put upon me, “and of which he contentedly bore his fare, 
for fixteen or feventeen. years, made me-go'on fo long with Mr. 
Johnfon: but theoperpetnal confinement | will own to have 
been terrifying in the firft. years of our triendfhip, and irkfome 
in the laft; nor.could.1 pretend ‘to fupporc it withoat help, 
when my coadjutor was no more.’ 


In thefe paffages where Mrs. Piozzi is anxious to excufe 
herfelf, the forgets what had efcaped from her pen in the in- 
terval between them; for fhe tells us that) Dr. Johnfon, * fick 
or well, required lefs .attention than I ever faw any human 
creature.’—-We have no language of our own for this: little 
difference ; -fo that we muft borrow from the modern: Socrates, 
in the Anecdotes before us, ‘ Whoever wrote it (faid: the 
doétor) could, if he chofe it, make himfelf underfteod ; but 
’tis the letter of an embarrafid man, fir ;’. fhall we add, as in 
the fentence immediately tollowing? ‘.anp so THE EVENT 
PROVED IT TQ BE *,’ 


denied ven 
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yF we‘ are fometimes obliged to tear the undeferved laurel 

from the brow of a candidate, to whom fafhion or caprice 
has undefervedly allotted it, the difagreeablenefs of the’ tafk is 
compenfated' by our being alfo able to beltow cheering {miles 
on the unfuccefsful poet. Ata diftance from the glare of the 
fcene, fecluded from the parties or the prejudices which might | 


ores > mer) -._” = 
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have influenced thé décifidn’ ‘of thé‘audience, we'look on a play 
through a mediumn “not “gtitttted » By saffion’, or obfeared by 
the recolleétion of its forthet fateh We dare to tell the truth, 
both tothe author aifd* the au héneé . and may perhaps fug- 
geft the caufes’ of Failute, as’ Awaring in' the’ future ‘attempts. 


¢ It was, the intention of! the author, throughout his piece, 
_ to-make experiment of a ftyle’; and ‘diction different ‘from what 
are ufval in modérn ‘tragedy. “Over-wrotvht ofnaments, and 
pompous verffication; ‘he thought a fhited to the manners of 
thofe early times,°in' whieh’ the ‘agtion of ‘his tragedy is fup- 
pofed to have paffed.. lacaiword, he-was of opinion, that the 
language'of -fimplicity. woald: be& accord with the fubjeé and 
the characters; but whetheraiplain, intelligibie, and unaffect- 
ed ftyle would be acceptable tothe public.taite, was what he 
had itil] to learn. .The experiment has been made ; and the 
author retires with the fatisfa&tion of having, at leaft, in- 
tended well.’ A 


The, ftory of the play is the following ;, Malvina, @ native 
of Lochlin, is a captive to a chief of Morven, who Bas pro- 
mifed to fet her at liberty, but dies, bef ore it, is accamplithed. 
His eldeft fon Connal inherits none. of, bis father’s virtues: .he 
loves her, and, after fome unfuccefsfal attempts on her virtue, 
at laft refolves to.marry her. In the mean time her hufband, Er- 

ragon, in his fearch after her, is thipwreckedion, Moryen, and 
narrowly e{capes death, as a native.of Lochlin,, Connal, un- 
acquainted with his name.and circumftances, requefts him to 
affure Malvina that her hufband is murdered in a civil broil : 
Erragon confents to it; for by this.means he learns that 
Malvina is alive, and a prifoner in. Morven; in this way 
only he can hope to gain accefs to her. Hyerallin, the bro- 
ther of Connal, who poffeffes both fenfibility and honour, is 
alfo in love with Malvina, and contrives to procure a vefiel to 
efcape with her. The information is. conveyed by Minla, who 
loves Everallin, to the tyrant: in the mean time Everallin 
learns that the lady is married, and ‘that the captive is her 
hufband ; but he generoufly confents to their efeape. They 
are, however, detected in the attempt by Connal, who con- 
fines both his brother and the hufband in prifon ; but the army 
refcue Everallin their favourite, and he fets Erragon at hie 
berty, who kills the tyrant, and is himifelf flain in the con- 
teft. Malvina ftabs herfelf over her hufband’s body. 

The {fcene of the tragedy, it will be, at. once obvious, is 
not very confiftent with the eyents. To amurder thofe whom 
ftorms have caft on the coaft, becaufe they are enemies, is a 
deed unworthy of the generous hero; and*the chieftains of 
the weftern iflands have,at Jeaft obtained this title: fo that if 
our f author fhould be ns to. phere that they did not really 
: deferve 
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deferve it, we fhall feel.an apparent inconfiftency. ‘Apain, we 
hear of foldiers, and thoufands fuddenly, crawding roupd the 
Favourite §,general’, circumitances which bur ill accor d with a 
feudal chief-and his fcattered vatlals. ., "The. reader alfo, who 
has juft clofed his, Offian,, hears with. difgult,, of the body- 
guards of the kings of Morven. NOwesee dd es 
Greater ,improprieties: have,, however, been, overlooked in 
faccefsful plays. .The fources.of the. author’s failare are not 
eafily traced from the tragedy atielf.. A,melancholy conclufion 
is not indeed fafhionable ;. there, are, few minds fufficiently re- 
fined to delight in the pleafing fadnefs which an unfortunate 
cataftrophe often leaves. Our author too, though he occa- 
fionally foars on the wings of Offian, though the fituations 
are fometimes pathetic and interefting, is not borne on * equal 
pinions,’ nor is ‘he long fupported, without falling to the 
ground, | ) se 
The’ charaéters are the ufual ones of tragedy; a fullea un- 
relenting tyrant, a fond lover, a generous friend, a faithlefs 
confident. They are ‘the’ fame unmedaning faces, which we 
daily fee, without the leaft mark to difcriminate them from 
the general herd. he language is neat and correét, fre- 
quently elegant, and fometimes poetical, particularly where 
it is enlightened by a {park from Mr. Macpherfon’s verfion of 
the northern bard. But in'general it is tame, infipid, and ua- 
interefting. The following icene is mote animated and better 
fupported than any other. Erragon is introduced to Malvina, 
to affure her of the death of her hufband: 
‘ Exter Virgin. | 
‘ Virg. A ftranger, juft arrived from Lochlin, lady, 
Intreats an interview. ) 
‘ Malvina. Minla! ’tis he? 
His tongue would tell the tidings of that murder, 
Which his hands perpetrated.—Hence, hence with him ! 
Let the wild ocean’s waves between as roll ! 
More dreadful than the glare of midnight-ghof, 
His prefence would appal me! ftop, forbid ’ 
His fatal entrance. : 
6 Minla. Vain were the attempt. 
Commiffioned by the king, th’ affaflin comes; 
Whofe force defies refiffance. He muft enter, 
‘ Maly. Inhuman! would’ft thou have my eyes, meet his. 
Behold the barbarous hand that did the deed, 
Red with my hufband’s blood ? firft thall his fword— 
_ His fword > Yet, yet a moment’s paufe. 


‘ Minla. ° ) : Some anfwer' 
Mutt be difpatched. a 
‘ Malu. . His fword !—ah;, whither drives 


The tranfpoxt of that thought ?—1’il fee. th’ affafiin, 
i , Con- 
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“Confront Aim ; Keach: his. fecret, foul ; and. then— 
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I am for ae i o, Minla; give him entrance, 

Now for a oe Juttice ! ! love [ Fatt Minlae 
*Marthals A a nd Tove | | hark, hark ! 

Tis ye bed } She: poitits towards me, 
And with her the affaffin' thee 2 fh ee him; °*: 

And this way doth he move. "Why fhrinks my heart } 


- Muffied ah: aera now, dear fhade ! 


Ghott,of my, mattyr’d lord! behold thy wife,. 
Beyond the weaknefs of a woman dare, 
And give thee blood for blood ! 


‘ Enter Erragon. 
* Erragon. Be fill, my foul—. 
* Malv, ~' Infernal moniter! ! 
[Offering to flab him, fhe farts back. 
——-Ah! fapport me! fave me! 
Tremendous power of Loda!—if thou eomett 
[‘o Erragon, 

The fpiri¢ of ny hafband, from the tomb— 

t: Erragss] am thy huibaad, . Be compoted, my love ; 
Thy Erragon.|. 

‘Maly. My Erragon! earth. open, 
And hide me from his fight! | 

* Errag. Down, dreadful thoughis! 
That make ‘my blood tun chill. While | have power 
‘To hear’ thee, oh, unfold’the-caufe. ‘Thou fpeak’ft not! 
Thy pale lips tremble! let thy hufband’s arms 
Warm thee to life and love. 
6 Maluw) -.; Not tll thas humbled, 
I have implored forgivenefs for th’ attempt 
*Gainft thy dear life, and called the fpirits of earth 
And air to witnefs, that I thought thee dead ; 
Murder’d, ‘alas! and at-thy murderer aim’d, 
Mittaking, the rafh {word. 

* Errag. » From lips like thofe, 
Breathing fincerity, and.truth, and love, 


-Waats.there another word to win conviction ? 


‘No, Lat once)| behold the tyrant’s hand , ( 


Work ‘darkly on to his infernal purpofe, 
“Marriage with thee. But never would Malvina 


Wed fuch'a wretch, whom every haman heart 
Mutt fhudder at with Horror’? | : 
“6 Maly.’ . oa Wed him! ‘oh, 


Lived) there-no ‘man bathe 3: to:fhun bis-arms, 
»Fearlefs Td plunge myfelf from theifteep roles! 
“Torthe: wild :ocean’s, monfters,’ 


We -will not’ go farther+ indeed we have 5 nO: seeaptation 5 


for the hero 'and ‘heroine fink into’ pure; ‘domestic: chit-chat, 
whith appédrs* more than afually infipid- fromthe ftorms of 
paflion juft raifed by their peculiar fituation. 


That 
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That the author has’ Gadinttp. oe School of. inten the 
following paflages will ‘evince :*°' , jv 34 Quo 


* And thou aes) foo | 
Strumon ! whofe fullenowaves doom. round.the ek me 
Oft have you heard suze sh saith ass 


Again, } bint 
° he Silent! wien fi 
‘Mongft m metéors of the night, looks hot more gloomy; 
_ Than Connal ’mongft-his chiefs.” 
¢ Ye miniftering pow'rs, 
Who, on your dim clouds riding’ rT 


¢ Then, to thee, 
Spirit of Loda! my fole guardian now, 
Kurits my fad foul: if at thy ftone of power 
I’ve bent with reverent.awe, in clouded thunder 
Rife, terrible fhade !’ 


There are fome-fpeeches’ highly poetical and. picturefqye, 
which are’more properly the: author's own; yet'as they occu 
only in detached paffages, have the effe& which he has de- 
{cribed in the following beautiful lines : 


¢ Ab, beware 
Thefe {udden tranfports of intemperate pafion ! r 
‘They’re flathes from black clouds ; and the more fierce. 
Th? eftulgence that burfts from. them, the mose fearful 
he difmal gloom that follows.’ 


Amidft ‘cold’ un poetical ipilages, there are fome words; 
which are neither elegant or proper but they are few. / ' 


‘ He knows his power, appo/ele/3.” 
» ¢ Stuke, fymphonious ftrike 
The lyre of love.’ 
But we néed not enumerate errors. 
On the whole, we’ have ftated the merits and defe&ts of the 
‘ Captives’ with impartiality ; and we think that the author 
has been treated harfhly, when we. recdlle& that many worfe 
plays have been heard, with candour, many more imperfect 
ones have been applauded. The ftyle of tragedy, which the ap- 
thor has attempted to introduce, will nat, we fear, be fuccefsful : 
cautious of a ftorm, he has too generally crept on the ground ; 
and, in many inftances, has miftakeén tamenefs for fimplicity ; 
a profaic coldnefs for-an. intelligible.. unaffected: ftyle... We 
have, on many occafions, exprefled: our difapprobation ‘of 
glaring metaphors, incongruous images, and turgid defcrip- 
tion ;. but tragedy always requires an elevated, an ornamenied 
languages. Itthould be it every part a poem, raifed above 
common 
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common -life.; and it has;.been even contended, by the firft 
critics, that, where; the-intereft of, the plot is, leflened, the va- 
cuity theuld be}fupplied,; the imagination engaged, by the 
mot pelithed kars.. If Dr..Delap.reflects.on this fubject, we 
believe; that he @ wilh fee the force -of, thefe. remarks; and we 
hope that, with the merit of his plays, the candour and good- 
-hamour of his serene will, increafe, 
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The pany a Comic Ones; in Three Aas ; ; as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 8vo. 15.64. Bell. 


HE ftory of this opera. is confefledly borrowed from Mar- 

montel’s £Teit of Friendthip’, with a flight underplot of 
@ common) kind. In ‘many refpects ,it is properly condutted. 
The:artlefs:fimplicity.and unaffected tendernefs of Coraly gre 
well preferved ; and the integrity of Belyille, who undefign- 
edly makes an impreflion on the-heart of his. ward, is drawn 
with affecting, though not glaring colours. ‘The principal error 
of the author,|and it.is a material one, becaufe it diminifhes the 
intefeft.of the. play, confifts,in the, appearance, of Blandford 
being too Jong delayed: af he had, been introduced in the 
fecond aé; the embarraffment would have been increafed ; 
but'it is comvmon for‘an author, »who-borrows a plot, to fol- 
low’ it’ too elofely. 

Ass the opera now appears, the fecond part, which is very 
dextroufly Connected with the principal Plot, is noft interefting. 
An uncle; whofe chief pleafure 1s eating *, and whofe chief 

n the gout, has promifed to marry his niece to an old 
poate. Whe'ts is afflicted with the fame complaint. © Her lover, 
Frankly, by bribing his’ rival’s fteward, procures: his cloaths, 
and is ‘introduced as fir Harry Cripplegait. A’ pleafant con- 
fufion enfues when the real fir Harty arrives ;- but ‘thefe diffi- 
culties have been varied on the ftage fo FEL. that they have 
Toft their power of éntertainment. ‘Ihe event may be eafily 

sueffled at. The termination, however, reminds us too much 
of the burlefque conelufion of * Piety in Patten.’ 
“© "There is’ nothing’ particularly ftriking in° the ‘fituations ; 
that at the landing of Blandford is bee interefting, though 
‘at the e: ¥pence of a ‘little ‘probability. Dry, the fteward of 
fir’ ‘Harty, ‘f{eems intended as a new chata&ter; but he is 
: bfoug ht forward fo little, that we’ fcarcely perceive the au- 
‘thor? s intention : the reft are old acquaintance. The dialogue 
is éaly and’¢legant, rather than animated or witty : the fongs 





“9 Ile —— is Perfons he ‘is called ¢ ir FR e € Craveail’ ;.in the 
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are pleafing, but net highly poetiebh : Fhe whole, by the 
affiftance of mufic; affords'an agreeable entertainment onthe 
flage: in the clofet; 2 {eens rather to qe! free from faves, 
than to rife ‘to’ any ‘great extellencés ‘We find nothing fuf- 
ficiently attraétive to induce as'to tran feribe: ‘any! partof it: yt 
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The Works of Mr. Le C oaker de Florian. OP canine 4 Wr: 
Robinfon. In Two Volumes. Small 8vo. 5s. Jewed. ‘Becket. © 
HE tranflator has executed his tafk in a pleafing manner : 
we converfe with the chevalier in language fo fuitable 
and appropriated, that, as with fome excellent copiesof ancient 
pictures, we are fearcely lefs affected than with the original 
defign. The firftiof thefe volumes contains the» Galatea, :a 
paftoral romance; ‘and this fpecies of:writing) tocwhich; in 
England, we have not been lately accuftomed, has oceafidned 
an Effay to be prefixed, 'addreffed, we prefume, to mifs Thurs 
low, to whom the tranflation is dedicated,) 9% ee tie he dite 
‘ Paftoral romznce ftands'in the fame degree of-affinity tothe 
fimple eclogue, as epic poetry does to’'dramatic dialogue. Each 
fhould diftin€tly form one compleat whole. However inters 
fperfed with epifodes, or chequered-with ornaments;’ fill there 
fhould be held out one principal and main objeét throughout 
the work. The extent of the fubjeét is of no confideration, in 
this rule, that Nature herfelf feems to point out.to us: fortra- 
gedy has its aim as well as epopee, and while a thepherd chaunts 
over his reed, there may be as much preconceived purport in 
his fong, as if it made up a ftory of fome volumes.?" ~  “* 
Paftorals have more than.once been called artificial modes 
of compofition: we cannot refer them: to any, tate of manners 
with which we are acquainted; and,-when compared with 
that which feems moft nearly to approach them, we are dif- 
gufted with a contraft to what the poets had led us to expeét. 
If, from Mr. Robinfon’s decifions,.we,confider the paltoral 
romance as related. to. the eclogue, we can allow only the 
fcenery and the perfonages, to-be of the rural kind; for the 
fubje& digrefies fometimes into the regions of philofophy, or 
of religion. Our tranflator has, therefore, confined it. within 
limits too narrow. Even when he allows of additional orna- 
ment, and different fubjets, he, thinks they fhould be thrown 
into epifodes, though,..on the authogity of the Bucolics, &¢ : 
we may probably introduce them .fometimes, into the work 
itfelf. In every other, refpect. we agree with the tranflator, 
and think his Effay both concife, agreeable, and elegant. 
The firft volume containsthe Galatea, a-romahce: of the 
paftoral kind, calculated to amafe the fancy, and ‘to amend 
‘the hears. We are not, however, well pleafed with the con, 


duct 
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duct of the ftory: it 18 broken: into too “many feparate adven- 
tures ; and contending’ Titcreits “often extineuith each other. 
As a paftoraly it 1s ;ditingaithed by fimplicityand tendernefs, 
The tuntful fhepherd,oceafionally chaunts his lays, and re- 
lieves the'continued iarrative, yet we till feel the improbabi- 
lity attending deferiptions ofthis mode'ofidife': why are the 
rural manners fo/enchantingly difplayed ?- ér rather, why can- 
not they be realized? The following is agreeable ; it is more; 
every fibre of a tender heart will throbjin unifon. | 
4 Ee'was now time to return to the village : “evety thepherde(s 
had the arm of her obfequious fwain. » Whether'it was hazard 
or addrefs J know not, but Artidorus had my hand. We walked 
on in filence, without daring to look on one.another; but each 
of .us. watched for the moment that the other’s, eyes were avert- 
ed, to fteala glance ; and if ever they happened to meet, our 
looks were inflantaneoully fattened to.the ground., At laft I faid 
to.him ; Artidorus, the fow days.you give as. of your company 
will feem years to you, if you have left your heart behind you 


in, your own village, I would, joyfully.give all I ever poffeffed, 


Faphed he, that thefé happy. days might not endjbut with my 
life:—-Then yon are very fond of holyday making ?— Ah, thep- 


. herdefs, I little care for the holydays ..... .. . + He fighed 


e+ ses 9. fighed too. ».. «4 «+ He ardently fqueezed 
thy hand; 1 doubt 1 did not return the. token. : 

‘© We wereyintetrapted by old Eleuco, whofe propofals were 
ever attended to with refpect. He wifhed us to fing a roundelay, 
that we might return to the village with as much ,chearfulnefs 
as we had left it. 1 not reluétantly yielded to the intreaty that 
was then made to me;:and was happy in an opportunity of 
giving fome. advice to Artidorus. This was the roundelay I 


| fang, while my looks were addrefled to him alone, 


“© Would you'be a happy lover? 
oy Love: you never muft diftovers 
9°98 'SoFTe who's filent in the art, 
OO Rows the way to wit-thé heart: 
ceo. “TF your paflion' you would’ prove, . 
" ="Seerefy’s the key of love. 
¢ Love iin vain we would expofe,: , 
‘His pureft flame in-fecret glows !. 
Love’s the virtue of the foul, 


cied votofader Secrefy’siconttoul 24: 
‘sy gobled get iflyour, pafftonvyou-would: prove, © © ~ 


-Secrefy’s the key of love...» 
ti wh oft: a trei it: o i? ogbt Dew we 
« One word the prize has often loft . 


* 4° ' ¥! : 7 


as years of conftancy Nas cot. 
ep FAD, 4, ‘. me e 04, Pee? ; : Lu6 
« mage the anguifh of your heart ; 


“Hide the joy that heals your fmart. 


If 
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If your ee you; would prove, , 
Secrefy’s the key of love, 


* Make your heart’ ydereonidand, «! 

Conquer too; but nevervawnts 9 Mi iulonw4 

What in fame you lofej:isdue@20ti2s09 ont ° 

To pleafure,, happinefs, :and, pa qirib ait \ 
If. your paffion yau would prove, 21s sear Loney 
Secrefy’s the key: of lovee’... ifese sd vod 


Artidorus and Theolinda are’ feparated, ‘and their sting 
js of a different kind ; we fhadh tranferibe ityas a:fpecimen of 
our author’s dedcriptive talents in, other feenes,: 


¢ To arrive at the palm-tree ‘rivulet it was neceffary t to quit 
the banks of the ‘Taeus, and traverfe fome hills covered With 
woods,’ Elicio’s ‘dog, which that day was not allowed ro‘ follow 
Galatea, had remained 3 in the Village. He faw fome fhephtrds 
on their ‘return? but not perceiving either his mafter or‘ hid’mif- 
trefs, he fet off to meet them, ‘and found them” as they “were 
entering into the-wood. 

‘« After having ‘repeatedlyorun from’ one group to the’ other, 
fawning by turns on Galatea and “Elicio,y he’ wandered before 
them ‘amongtt the trees; ‘and failed 4° yoany fawn, which he 

eagerly flew im purfuit of, Phe timid creature fcudded! before 
him, and pa‘fed‘by the thepherdeffés, Feéar gave him ftrength ; 
and he at lat dtrived, without being cavght, at a:cayern) into 
which he'rufhed. ‘The dog followed thim;: Galatea cried out 
to fave the fawn. Every body ran te'the entrance ‘of the Cave : 
but Blicio had already been in after the dog, | 

‘ Titcis, Damon, and the two friends, were begging *the 
fhepherdeffes not’ to be uneafy, and expetting every momenit to 
fee Galatea’s lover retarn with the fawn in his ‘arins, when. a 
dreadful noife was heard*in the'cave: at length they faw Elicia 
appear, grappling. with a man of horrible afpe&: he was co- 
vered with miferable threds; a black and thick beard hid the 
half of his vifage ; his long knotted hair. itrayed-diforderly on 
his thoulders ; ‘his nervous and naked arms prefled Elicio, in 
order to {mother him, The thepherd, not lefs vigorous, re- 
pelled with his left hand the thaggy breaft.of the favage, and 
with his right, bound round in the +78 of his enemy, he drew 
his fierce head painfully back:. Both, ia dilence,’ with blazing 
eyes fixed on each other;: and intertwifting. limbs, mutually 
ftrove to dafh one another of the:rock. 

‘ Elicio’s dog was taken up with 2 hinds that, going betwixt 
the fawn and himp faved the young one, by butting boldly of 
their common enemy. .2¥° 

‘ Tircis, Damon, and the two friends, flew to feparate the 
combatants, Timbrio ‘faid’hold of the favage ; all his ttrength 
was fcarce enough to réftrain his fury : ‘but Theolinda by this 
time had been loft it a {woon, and the fhepherdeffes were bufy 
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in aflifting her. The favage chanced to throw his eyes on her ; 
he inftantly ftood motionlefs, his horrid eyes fixed on-her pale 
countenance. Suddenly difengaging himfelf from Timbrio’s 
arms, he feized on the fawn,: fell son this: knees before Theo- 
Iinda, and prefented it to her with a kind of tender fubmiffion. 

* The fhepherdefs had hardly recovered her fenfes, when fhe 
flew into the arms of the favage! Ah, ’tis thou, exclaimed fhe, 
Artidorus, my dear Artidorus! thou haft not then forgotten 
thy loved Theolinda! At the name of Theolinda, Artidorus 
changed colour: he rofe, and looking wildly at the fhepherdefs 
—Theolinda’! faid he—fhe deceived me !—] remember her— 
Is fhe here?—Do you know her? Yes, anfwered the fhepherd- 
efs, with. a trembling voice; fhe is here; fhe lives for thee 
alone.: -Harkee, faid Artidorus, interrupting her with a low 
voice, you muft bring me to her; 1 mean:to upbraid her for 
her perfidy, and tell her I do not any Jonger love her: then we 
fhall return, and inhabit. my cavern ;-you fhall bemy friend, 
and [ will give you my fawn. |Theolinda, by this difcourfe, 
faw that anxiety and grief had robbed the unfortunate Artido- 
rus of his reafon ; fhe looked at him; fhe wept:; and prefling 
his hand to her heart, in-the tendereft manner, indeed I will, 
the faid; I will‘never more leave you; to,the Jaft hour of my ~ 
life, E-will live with you. I:hope | fhall convince you that 
Theolinda was not guilty.. Saying this; fhe teok an arm of 
Artidorus, and drew him..on with her towards the, palm-tree | 
rivulet. The hind and the. fawn. followed them, the other 


_ fhepherds went at fome little diilance, impatient to know how 


this adventure fhould end,’ 


_, We.need fearcely inform our readers of the termination. 
Artidorws recovers’ his reafon ; and the whole ends happily, 
‘by mutual explanations. This isnot, however, the principal 
ftory;; .we have feleéted it,, as.it affords different kinds of de- 
fcription, and confequently a more varied {pecimen of the au- 
thor’s abilities, » We have already hinted, that no one ftory is 
‘brought forward fo far as to. form a principal objeQ; to fix the 
attention, or ftronglyintereft the reader, -Qn_ this account, 
we thall give no analyfis of the feveral adventures. : 
("The fecond volume contains Charatteriftic Romances, viz. 
feparate adventures, fuppofed td chara&terife the manners of 
different nations. They difplay the auther’s fancy in a more 
friking light than the Galatea; nor are they leis powerful 
proofs: of his tendernefs and humanity. We regret that, he 
has applied no feries of adventures to difcriminate the Englifh- 
man. On the whole, we thank the tranflator for his pleafing 
prefent, which will add tothe ftock of at leat harmlefs, pro- 


_ bably profitable, amufement, 
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Hiftory of Ancient Greece. (Concluded, from page 160. J 


i the beginning of the fecond volume we meet with a 

ftriking initance of that rhetorical and, exuberant ftyle, 
which we remarked in, the,conclufion,ofour former review of 
this work,. .Speaking of the difafters, wiftch betel. the Athe-, 
nians at Syracufe, § In one rath enterprife, days the author, 
they loft their army, their fleet, the prudence of their. expe. 
rienced generals, and the flouri/bing vigour of their mauly 
youth.’ A writer, untainted with affe@tation, would have ex- 
prefied this idea, plainly, by ‘ the flower of their youth ;’ but 
Dr. Gillies, miftaking falfe ornament for fplendor, betrays in 
hiftorical Compolition “that vitiated tafte which is always fond 
of deviating from fimplicity of ftyle, and has been reprobated 
by every judicious critic. 

Another fpecies of affectation, but perhaps more excufable 
than the former, there are innumerable opportunities of ob- 
ferving-in. the courfe.of this work;.we mean that of an-ac- 
quaintance with the:;Greek-language. Dr. Gillies, not.con- 
tent with referring to the authority of ancient writers, almof 
always quotes the paflage, however unimportant, and though 
the words admit. of no ambiguity. ‘This is’ an expedient: fo 
common with the unlearned,-and at the fame time fo pedan- 
tic, that it ought to be very fparingly ufed by every writer 
who would avoid the fufpicion of being a fmatterer, The 
blemith which we now cenfure is neceffarily confined to the 
notes ; but the text is ‘too intimately conneéted with them to 
efcape the infeétjon. 

When the words of ancient writers are cited by a hiftorian, 
we might expec that, whatever were his own propeniity te 
depart from the natural modes of expreffion, he would at leaft 
be carefull to deliver their ideas with accuracy. Even in this 
refpect, however, we are forry to find the author before us 
extremely deficient. Let the following inftance’ ferve as an 
example. Arrian fays, Ou ywwoxovtes Ta ora, Ta nantaxal 
noovnv otow tixazoy. Vol. ii, p. 569. The plain fenfe'of this 
paffage is,’ that, not knowing what had happened, they ¢én- 
jeCtured what was moft agreeable to them. But Dr. Gillies; with 
that affected elegance which charaerifes his interpretations, 
gives the verfion in this manner: * not knowing the trath, hope 
regulated their conjectures,’ ‘Short as is this fentence, we 
cannot avoid obferving, that it is fo inaruficially conftruted, 
as fcarcely to be confiftent with the roles of. grammar. » For 
the words § not knowing,’ initead of referring to people, which 
is the idea in the original, can, with prapriety of fyntax, be 
guly applied to hope. 
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The tragical fate of Socrates is a confpicuous event in. the 
Grecian hiftory, and this author has related it with the circum- 


. ftances ufually mentioned ; but we are furprifed to find that, 


on an occafion fo worthy of the panegyrical talents of a hifto- 
Yian, he has éntirely omitted to delineate the character of this 


celebrated perfon. ‘Dr. Gillies, by a prepofterous arrange- 


ment of the work, had anticipated this fubject, though very 
imperfeétly, in the firft volume, and thereby precluded him- 
felf from drawing the moral portrait of the Grecian fage, in 
that part where alone it could be introduced with propriety, 
or difplayed to the greateft advantage. This mifcondué is the 
more remarkable, as he, in many places, affects peculiar re- 
gard to the difpofition of the objects which he defcribes ; 
often mentioning, with apparent complacency, the lights, 
the fhades, and the back-grounds of his pictures. 

To relieve the attention of our readers, we fhall lay before 
them a fpecimen, taken from one of the moft memorable pe- 
riods, and beft executed parts of the work. 


‘ During this long feries of triumphs, Lyfander never loft 
fight of the reduction of Athens; an object not only ufeful but 
neceflary to the completion of his defigns. The vigilance of 
the Peloponnefian fquadrons prevented the afual fupplies of 
foreign grain from reaching the diftreffed city. In all the towns 
which ‘furrendered, or which were taken by ftorm, the Athe- 
nian garrifons were faved from immediate death, only on con- 
dition thatthey returned to their native country. By fuch con- 
trivances the crafty Spartan expected that the fcarcity of pro- 
vifions would foon compel the growing multitude of inhabit- 
ants to fubmit to the Lacedemonian army at Decelia. But the 
Athenians, who defpifed the affaults of the enemy, braved the 
hardfhips of famine. Even after Lyfander had blocked up 
their harbours with an hundred and fifty fail, they ftill de- 
fended, with vigour, their walls and ramparts; patiently en- 
dured fatigue and hunger; and beheld, with obftinate uncon- 
cern, the affliction of their wives and children. Amidf the 
ravages of death and difeafe, which advanced with increaf- 
ing horror, they punifhed, with the utmoft feverity, the igno- 
ble cowardice of Archeftratus, who firft mentioned capitulation, 
and declared that the fame moment fhould put an end to their 
independence and their lives. 

‘ But notwithftanding the melancholy firmnefs of the popu- 
Tar afflembly, a numerous and powerful party in the itate was 
governed rather by intereft than by honour ; and ‘the greateft 
enemies of Athenian liberty flourifhed in the bofom of the re- 
public. The ariftocratical leven of the four hundred had in- 
feéted the whole body of the fenate ; and not only the incon- 
fant Theramenes, ‘but feveral other men of abilities and influ- 

ence, 
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ence, who had been moft attive’ in fubverting that cruel ty- 
ranny, regretted the reftoration of democracy to a people, who 

(as they had recently proved in many parts‘ of their conduct)” 
were unable to enjoy, without abufing,’ the invaluable gift of ' 
freedom. In républican governments, the misfortunes, which 
ought to bind all ranks of men in the firmeft‘and moft indiffo-" 
luble union, have’ often little other tendency than to increafe’ 
the political fa€tions which tear -and diftra&t the community, ° 
Amidft every form of public diftrefs, the Athenians caballed,: 
clamoured, accufed, and perfecuted each other ; and the faction 
of the nobles, who acted with fuperior concert, vigour, and 
addrefs, deftroyéd, by dark infinuations, falfe witneffes, per- 
jury, and every other fpecies of legal fraud and cruelty, the 
feditious Cleophon, and other turbulent demagogtes, who 
might moft effectually have oppofed their meafures. 

¢ When thefe obftacles were removed, Theramenes (whofe’ 
recent merit prevented the fufpicion of the affembly) propofed 
an embaffy to Lacedemon, which fhould requett a fufpenfion: 
of hoftilities, and obtain, if poffible, fome moderate terms of 
accommodation. He named himfelf, with nine colleagues, as 
the perfons beft qualified to undertake this rmportant com- 
miffion ; flattering the people in the cleareft and leaf ambigu- 
ous terms, with an undoubted profpe& of fuccefs. A decree 
was immediately paffed, invefting the ambaffadors with full 
powers. They affumed the facred badge of their inviolable 
character, reached in fafety the Spartan camp, held a confer. 
ence with king Agis, and afterwards repaired to the Lacedz- 
monian capital. During four months they carried on their 
pretended negociation with the fenate, the kings, the ephori, 
and. efpecially with Lyfander, whofe authority, being unknown 
to the ancient conftitution of Sparta, was far more extenfive 
than that of all the other magiftrates together. With him, 
principally, the ‘plan was concerted for compelling the Athe- 
nians to fubmit to terms of peace, which they muft have re. 
garded as worfe, not only than war, but death. The fortifica- 
tions of their harbours were to be demolifhed, as well as the 
long walls which joined them with the city: they were to fur- 
render all their fhips but twelve ; to refign every pretenfion to 
their ancient poffeffions in foreign parts; to recal from banifhé 
ment the furviving members of the late tyrannical ariftocracy ; 
to follow the ftandard of Sparta in war; and, in peace, to 
mould their political conftitution after the model which that 
victorious republic might think fit to prefcribe. | 
‘ When Theramenes produced thefe unexpected fruits of his 

boafted negociation, the Athenians had no longer either ftrength 
or fpirit to refit, or even courage to die. During the long ab- 
fence of their ambaffadors, the fiege had been carried on with 
redoubled vigour. The Lacedemonians, reinforced by the 
‘Thebans as well as by their numerous allies of Peloponnefus, 


had invefted the city on every fide, the harbours were clofely 
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blocked up: by Lyfander, who had become mafter. of Melos, 
Ceos, JEgina, and Salamis; iflands fo near to Athens, that 
they were almoft regarded as a part of the Attic territory. 
The greateft mifery prevailed within the walls ; the famine was 
intolerable, and the difeafes more intolerable than the famine. 
The full period of thrice nine years had elapfed, which, if we may 
credit a moft accurate and faithful hiftorian, had been affigned 
by repeated oracles and predictions, as the deftined term of the 
Peloponnefian war, and of the Athenian greatnefs. The prin- 
Cipal leaders of the democracy had been cut off by the per- 
fidious {nares of their opponents, who were prepared to bear a 
foreign yoke, provided they might ufurp domettic tyranny. 
‘Fhat odious faction was ready to approve the meafures of The- 
ramenes, who might intimidate the dejected affembly by de- 
claring (a moft melancholy truth) that the feverity of the Lace- 
dzmonians, exceilive as it feemed, was yet moderation and le- 
nity when compared with the furious and unextinguifhable rage 
of the Thebans and Corinthians, who maintained that the 
Athenians deferved not any terms of accommodation ; that 
their crimes ought to be perfecuted with unrelenting ven- 
geance ; their proud city demolifhed with fuch perfect deftruc- 
tion, that not even its veftige fhould remain; and the infolent 
inhabitants utterly extirpated from Greece, which they had fo 
Jong difturbed by their ambition, and provoked by their tyranny 
and cruelty. Such an argument Theramenes might have em- 
ployed, if it had been necefflary to employ any argument, to 
jaftify his negociation with the Spartans, which was confirmed 
and ratified by the voice of the ariftocratical cabal, and fub- 
mitted to, rather than accepted, by the majority of the affem- 
bly, with the gloomy filence of defpair. 

‘ On the fixteenth of May, the i on which the Athenians 
had been accultomed to celebrate the anniverfary of the im- 
mortal victory of Salamis, the hoftile armament took poffeffion 
of their harbours; the combined army entered their gates. 
The walls and fortreffes of the city of Minerva, which the ge- 
nerous Magnanimity of its inhabitants, preferring the public 
fafety to their own, had abandoned, in defence of Greece, to 
the fury of a barbarian invader, were ungratefully levelled 
to the ground, by the. implacable refentment of the Greeks ; 
who executed their deftructive purpofe with all the eagernefs of 
emulation; boafting, amidft the triumphs of martial mufic, 
that the demolition of Athens would be regarded, in fucceed- 
ing ages, as the true era of Grecian freedom. Yet after they 
had fatishied their vengeance, they feemed to regret its effects. 
The day was concluded with a magnificent feftival, in which 
the recitation of the poets formed, as ufual, the principal or- 
nament of the entertainment. Among other pieces was re- 
hearfed the Electra of Euripides, and particularly that affect- 
ing chorus, ** We come, O daughter of Agamemnon! to thy 
ruitic .and humble roof.’ The words were {carcely uttered, 
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when the whole affembly melted into tears, the forlorn condi¢ 
tion of that young and virtuous princefs, expelled the royal 
palace of her father, and inhabiting .a miferable cottage, in 
want and wretchednefs, recalling the dreadfyl viciffitude of 
fortune which had befallen Athens, once miftrefs of the fea, 
and fovereign of Greece, but deprived, in one fatal hour, of 
her fhips, her walls, and her ftrength ; and reduced from the 
pride of power and profperity, to mifery, dependence, and 
fervitade, without exerting one memorable effort to brighten 
the laft moment of her deftiny, and to render her fall ils 
luftrious.’ 

The conclufion of this extract affords an additional inftance 
how much Dr. Gillies is inclined to tautological amplification, 
in reciting the difafters of Athens. He even feems to dwell 
with pleafure on the fubje&, As if fubjection to /ervitude had 
not been fufficient to exprefs her melancholy fituation, he 
judged it indifpenfable, however unneceflary, to charge the 
picture with dependence, But why, fince he loves antithefes, 
did he not contraft the pride of power with the humiliation of 
fervitude ? And why has he omitted to mention in his climax 
the lofs of /iberty, which was held by the Athenians as the 
nobleft poffeffion they could enjoy ? He thought, perhaps, that 
had he admitted liberty, he could not fo properly employ fer- 
vitude, to which he was determined to reduce them. 

Dr. Gillies affe&ts to imitate the concifenefs of Thucydides, 
without poffefling the vigour, the perfpicuity, and judgment, 
of that admired ‘author. The Greek hiftorian paints his 
fubjects with a bold and difcriminating hand; but the modera 
fcatters his flimfy though glaring lights and  fhades, with 
equal capricioufnefs and indifcretion. 

This author endeavours to reprefent the character of Diony- 
fius, the tyrant of Syracufe, in a much more favourable light 
than that in which it has been tranfmitted by ancient writers. 
A few obfervations, indeed, may feem to countenance the 
conjecture ; but Dr. Gillies’s opinion is the lefs admiffible, as 
it is partly, and even erroneoufly founded upon the authority 
of Polybius and Scipio Africanus, who have only faid, * That 
none ever concerted his fchemes with more prudence, or exe- 
cuted them with more boldnefs, than Dionyfius the Elder.’ 
Thefe qualities are fo far from being decifive with regard to 
the moral charaéter of Dionyfius, againft the general evidence 
of hiftory, that they have been confpicuous in many of the 
moft avowed tyrants that ever lived. But this is not the only 
inftance in which the doftor has, upon no better foundation, 
attempted to violate the diftributive juftice of hiftory. 

The expedition of the Greeks, under the command of 
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Xenophon, forms. an interefting narrative, as related by that 
mafterly writer ; but we canfot- help thinking, that the mi- 
nate account of it, given by the author now under confider- 
ation, was unneceflary in a general hiftory of Greece ; and it 
certainly occafions a very unfavourable ‘comparifon between 
the fubftitute and the beautiful original. ” 

The fubfequent, as well as the antecedent events of the 
Grecian hiftory being fo well known, and copied by Dr, 
Gillies from.the ufual authorities, afford but little fubject 
for remark: we fhall, therefore, only obferve, that he has 
adopted ‘an opinion concerning the character of Alexander, 
more conformable to the prejudices of Arrian, than confiftent 
with the general fentiments both of ancient and modern hifto- 
rians. We do not find, notwithftanding his very modeft affer- 
tion in the preface, that the concatenation of feemingly de- 
tached events has received any fatisfactory light from his 
boafted refearches. Indeed, the infinuation of fuch an effec, 
in an age fo remote from the times of Grecian liberty, muft 
tend rather to excite a fufpicion of artifice, than to evincé the 
penetration of any author, unacquainted with more complete 
hiftorical documents than are extant of that country. Befides, 
we muift confefs, that we are not fo well fatisfied with this au- 
thor’s information, or the juftnefs of his ideas, as to give 
much credit to. his conjectures, where the evidence of ancient 
writers is either obliterated or ob{cure. 

The fentiments,, we have, now. exprefied will be fufficiently 
juttified by the fequel. 

In a note, in the firft volume of this work, page 183, Dr. 
Gillies cites the following paflage from Herodotus, who read 
his hiftory at the Olympic games, 444 years before the Chrif- 
tian zra: € Homer and Hefiod lived about four hundred 
years ago; not more: and thefe are the poets who compofed 
a Theogony for the Greeks ; who afigned to the gods their 
reipective appellations and epithets ; diftinguifhed their feveral 
forms, and defined the arts in which they excelled, and the 
honours to which they were entitled. As to the poets who 
are fuppofed to have preceded them, I am of opinion that 
they flourifhed in a later age.’ 

Without making any remark on the opinion of Herodotus, 
let us now attend to Dr. Gillies, who expreffes himfelf in the 
fubfequent terms; ‘ The preceding note proves the ignorance 
of Herodotus and his contemporaries, concerning the hiftory 
of their ancient bards ; fince of thefe venerable fathers of the 
Grecian religion and policy, two are mentioned by Homer 
himfelf ; Linus, in the defcription of the fhield of Achilles, 
I], 18 ; Melampus, in the fifteenth book of the Odyffey.’ 

We 
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We hall firft examine the foundation this author’s re- 
mark in refpe&t of Linus. The following is the paflage in 
the Iliad to which he refers : 


Ev 3 ities sabuanos péya Boiduray adwny, 

\ / , ee / 7 - 
Kaanv, xeuceinu’ piraves 0 ava Borpues noav 
Esijuts dt xapats Diapmrects aplueinesy. ‘ : 
ApQi dt, xvavény xa TElov wigs Oo eoxG» tracce 

s / > ¥ > s a . 3 > \ 
Kaccilépu’ wia doin arapmilos nev ew aurny, 
Tn vircovlo Doones, CTE TEUYOWEY BAWHY. 
TapQevixat Ot xa videos, arara Deoviorlec, 
TlAsxloss iv traraposrs Dégov pasrindia xapmrov. 
Toiow 0 iv pioooios wais Deopsyls Avyein 
Tnepcev xidaosCe* Aivov d Ure xardv aside 
Aenladrin Qwvn* tot dt procovles omaeln 
Moarn > iyparo Tt, woot oxaipovles tT ov. 


¢ Next ripe in yellow gold a vineyard fhines, 
Bent with the pond’rous harvett of its vines ; 
A deeper dye the dangling clufters how, 

And curl’d on filver props, in order glow: 

A darker metal mix’d, intrench’d the place, 
And plates of glitt’ring tin th’ inclofure grace. 
To this one path-way gently winding leads, 

’ Where march a train with bafkets on their heads, 
(Fair maids, and blooming youths) that {miling bear 
The purple produc of th’ autumnal year. 

To thefe a youth awakes the warbling ftrings, 
Whofe tender lay the fate of Linus fings ; 
In meafur’d dance behind him move the train, 

‘Tune the foft voice, and anfwer to the ftrain.’ Pope. 


The opinion that Homer here mentions the poet Linus, 
refts entirely upon a paffage in Paufanias (lib. ix. cap. 29.) 
which is merely conjectural, founded upon no evidence, fup- 
ported by no argument, and therefore of no authority for 
eftablifhing the point in queftion. Mr. Pope, in his tranfla- 
tion, has adopted the fame idea; but being taken from Pau- 
fanias, it can be entitled to no greater regard than that of its 
original author. It is, likewife, not more unfatisfactory in 
refpe& of its foundation than inconfiftent with the context. 
The part above extracted from Homer defcribes ‘a fcene of fe- 
flivity, in which young men and maids are employed in fing- 
ing and dancing, to the mufic of a youth who plays on his 
harp (according to Mr. Pope) the fate of Linus. The fate of 
this ancient bard, we are told, was tragical. He is faid ta 
have: been killed by a blow on the head from Hercules, ‘for, 
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laughing at that _ attkwardnefs in reciting a fong. Is it 

‘then confiftent with probability, not only that the youth who 
played on the harp fhould ftrike up no other piece of mufic 
than an elegiac- compofition ; but that the whole company 
fhould fing and dance to ftrains fo repugnant to gaicty; and 
all this ata time when they were atada Qpoveovtes, indulging 
themfelves in youthful thoughts ; a difpofition of mind very 
faintly expreffed by /miling, and for which we have not any 
adequate term in our language ? 

It is with extreme regret that, on this occafion, we have 
been obliged to bring 3 into notice any defect in the tranflation 
of the Iliad; a work which, with all its imperfections, will 
do lafting honour to the Englifh language. But there feemed 
reafon to fufpeé& that Dr. Gillies, while affefting to found his 
argument upon the original authority of a Greek writer, was 
in truth only fubftituting, under the name of Paufanias, the 
unacknowledged authority of Mr. Pope. Notwithftanding the 
conjecture of Paufanias, we will venture to affirm, that neither 
the waonuata nos the perfon of Linus are really fo much as 
mentioned by Homer; and in this aflertion we are fupported 
by the opinion.of his moft learned commentator, Dr. Clarke, 
who tranflates the word awoy, chorda, a chord or ftring. The 
argument by which he eftablifhes this interpretation is hort 
and decifive. ‘* Sed quomodo in fcuto depingi potuit, guem 
caneret Citharifta?? * But -how was it poffible to reprefent 
on the-fhield whem the mulician fung?? The fenfe of the 

aflage therefore is, that the youth played a delightful tune, 
Nor can a different interpretation be maintained with any de- 
gree of probability, 

Let us now enquire concerning Melampus, whom Dr. Gil- 
lies affirms to be another ancient poet, mentioned by Homer. 
The paffage to which he refers j is the following, in the fifteenth 
book of the Odyffey *. 


*Hros 0 ev ra WOvei TO, x ego Sued ‘Abrive 
Nut wapa mpuavn oxsdaber dt ot nAvbev avnp 
Tndrsdamos, Pedy 34 “Aple@ avdea nailanrasy 
Mails ardp yeveny yé Miro amo exyou@ 7 NeVy 
"Os wptv atv wol tvase TlvAw tvs pariléps prrwr, 
'APvei0¢ Tvdiouss wiy foya dipole vaiwy’ 

An tore ¥ GAAov Onpuov aDPixslo, waleida Pivywy, 
Nuria TE peta Oupov cerycviratlon Cworlwov, 

"Os of xpipala worrw reAsoPogov eis Evsavlc'y 





Se © Extoncuilly quoted in the Hiftory, Bouk I. _ "See VohL p. 1836 
“ Eixs 
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Ele Bint o dt rede pty ivi peryapors Durduoro 
Arcus tv apyaréy dédilo, xpalée, adyra marx ivy 
Eivena NnanG@ xzpns, arns te Bapeinss 
Try of tah Qpeos Saxe Sea dacmanrss ‘Epsvis. 
"AAD o patv ExPuye xnpas x NAace Bus Epsvaus 
"Es [lvaov ix uranns, x, érivalo tplov aesnicy 
. / ed 4, ~ 
Avlibeov Narn xaciyunte Te yuvarece 
"Hydyélo wees duapal’ od arrwv txélo dnpov, 
"Apyos és immcColov’ ros yap vy ob wiosrov tev 
Natiuevas woarroiow avaccorl Agytionw" 
wv > » ~ vec \ , ~ 
Evba & tyne yuvaixory x, vrpepeDic Sire douae 
‘ Mean-time the prince with facrifice adores 1 
Minerva, and her guardian aid implores ; 
When lo! a wretch ran breathlefs to the fhore, 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore. 
A feer he was, from great Melampus fprang, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flourifh’d long, 
Till urg’d by wrongs a foreign realm he chofe, 
Far from the hateful caufe of all his woes. 
Neleus his treafures one long year detains : 
Aslong, he groan’d in Philacus his chains : 


Mean-time, what anguifh and what rage combin’d, 
For lovely Pero rack’d his lab’ring mind ! 


Yet ’fcap’d he death; and vengeful of his wrong 
To Pylos drove the lowing herds along : 


Then (Neleus vanquifh’d, and confign’d the fair 
To Bias’ arms) he fought a foreign air ; 
Argos the rich for his retreat he chofe, 


There form’d his empire, there his palace rofe.’ Pope. 


Through the whole of this paflage, Homer has not once 
mentioned Melampus as having been a poet, From the virtue 
afcribed to his defcendant, there is merely implied an infinu- 
ation that Melampus was a footh-fayer: and this agrees with 
the general teftimony of ancient writers ; for he is celebrated 
as a foothfayer and phyfician. We may now difcover by whit 
means Dr. Gillies has plunged into error; and we fhall en- 
deavour to extricate him. In confulting a Greek Lexicon, 
he found that Maytig was interpreted by the Latin word wares, 
which fignifies either, a poet or a foothfayer; though the 
Greek word is not, like the Latin, ambiguous, but reftricted 
to the latter fignification, He rafhly embraced the former of 
thefe fignifications, and inftantly dubbed Melampus a poet; 
without any authority from Homer, whom he:has falfely cited 


in fupport of that opinion, and no way conformable to the 
general character of Melampus, 


Se 





- 
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So far as. we. have proceeded in examining Dr’ Gillies’s 
charge of ignorance againft the venerable father of hiltory, 
the #mputation recoils itrongly upon himfelf ; but in the fub- 
fequent part of his crude impeachment, we fhall find it ag- 
gravated. with peculiar circumftances of temerity. He urges 
the argument again Herodotus in the following terms : 


¢ According to Herodotus, therefore, the age of Homer ts 
fifty years later than it is placed by the marbles of Paros. But 
on this fuljeét we have furer evidence than any monuments of 
marble, or even the teftimony of Herodotus can afford. The 
eircumftantial minotenefs, and infinite variety, which charac- 
terife the Iliad and Odyffey, prove their inimitable author to 
have lived near the times which he defcribes. He converfed in 
bis youth with thofe who had feen the heroes of the Trojan 
war; and, in the vigour of his age, beheld the grandchildren 
of Aineas, Ulyffes, Achilles, and Agamemnon. 

© Nov de dy Auvesao yerog Tewscow avaces 

Kas waidss wasdwy tos xex petomiobe yevwilas’? Iliad, xx- ver. 306. 

«* On great Aineas fhall devolve the reign, 

And fons fucceeding fons, the lafting line fuftain.” Pope. 


In endeavouring to eftablifh the opinion that Homer had in 
his youth converfed with thofe who had feen the Trojan war ; 
and in the vigour of his age, beheld the grandchildren of Zéneas, 
&c. Dr. Gillies founds his argument not only upon a mifcon- 
firuction of Dionyfhus of Halicarnaffus, but upon a ridiculous 
interpretation of. the two lines above quoted of Homer ; to 
which he affixes a reftrifted and narrow meaning, inftead of 
that indefinite and magnificent fenfe, which moft certainly was 
intended by the poet. With refpeé to the former of thefe 
authorities, the faét is, that the words of Dionyfius, fo far 
from fupporting Dr. Gillies’s opinion, direétly contradia it. 
‘The following is the fenfe.of the paffage. 


* There are fome who fay that Aineas, the fon of Venus, 
after having made an expedition into Italy, returned home, 
and reigned in Troy: that at his death he left the kingdom to 
his fon Afcanius,.whofe defcendants enjoyed the throne for a 
Tong period. Thofe perfons muft, I fuppofe, have been led 
into this error, by fome verfes of Homer mifinterpreted. For, 
in the Iliad, he has introduced Neptune foretelling the fu- 
ture grandeur of AZneas and his defcendants in this manner. 
*¢ Bat now Aineas fhal! reign over the Trojans ; and the chil- 
dren: of his children, who fhall afterwards be born.” They, 


‘therefore, imagining that Homer had known of the reign of thofe 


princes. in. Phrygia, and conceiving it impoffible for perfons in- 
habiting Italy to govern the Trojans, they formed the groundlefs 
notion of /Eneas's return. But was it not eafy to fuppofe fuch 

ei | a reign 
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a reign over thofe Trojans who had followed Aineas, though in 
a different part of the world ?’ 


Certainly Dionyfius could not more plainly declare his own 
fentiments. Nor does he confine the period of Homer’s exift- 
ence to any particular generation of the ‘Trojan princes. The 
only proof that Dr. Gillies has to produce for this opinion, 
fo confidently afferted, of Homer’s having feen the Trojan 
princes, refts upon a fingle word in Dionyfius, sidtva:, and 
that perverted from its obvious and common acceptation. By 
this mifinterpretation, he has bountifully reftored to that bard 
the ufe of his eyes, of which ancient fculptors and ancient 
authors- had too long deprived him. This, though a point 
which may admit of fome difpute, furely is not to be deter- 
mined fo flightly. But the miftakes of this author are of fo 
complicated a nature, that they are not more confpicuous in the 
mifapprehenfion of ideas and fentiments than in the perverfion 
of language. Dr. Gillies, therefore, has greatly mifreprefented 
the whole of the evidence on this fubject ; and to preferve the 
train of his erroneous conceptions, he has fubjoined, ‘ that the 
force of the criticifm evaporates in Mr. Pope’s tranflation.’ 
That the force of a criticifm, which never had any, fhould 
evaporate, is a remark entirely fuitable to the peculiar inge- 
nuity of this author; bgt every judicious critic will allow 
that Mr. Pope has preferved, in this paflage, both the fenfe 
and fpirit of Homer; which Dr, Gillies, by his own vifi- 
onary and: frigid interpretation, would totally extinguish. 
Virgil, the beft interpreter of Homer, has given it in no other 
fenfe : : . 


«¢ Et nati natorum, & qui nafcentur ab illis.”’ 


A great part of this work is employed im digreffions on the 
philofophy, the literature, the ftate of the ‘arts, &c. in an- 
cient Greece; in which, as we have already obferved, the 
author generally follows the opinion of former writers. Amidf 
the mafs of extraneous fubjects occafionally introduced, he 
has thought proper to obferve, that the profeffion of a cour- 
tezan was reduced into fyftem by Afpafia. As Dr. Gillies 
omits no opportunity of attempting to difplay his learning, 
however unfuccefsfully, and his induftry is often mifapplied, 
we were under fome apprehenfion left he intended to explain 
the myfteries of this infamous and pernicious employment : 
buts fortunately for us, his meretricious lucubrations termie- 
nate with eftablifhing,, at Athens, a fchool of vice and plea- 
fure, as well as of literature and philofophy. 

This fuppofed fa&, relative to Afpafia, the author has bor. 
rowed from Athenzus, a diligent colle€tor of ancient anec- 
dotes. But it may be proper to inform Dr. Gillies, that by 
| no 
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‘no’ means are they all entitled to the credit of a judicious 
hiftorian, who ought to examine, by the laws of probability as 
well as by collateral authorities, thé truth of every tranfac- 
tion which he admits into his narrative. Had Dr, Gillies re- 
gulated his condué by this rational principle, he might have 
been convinced, from the experience of other nations and 
‘ages, as remarkable for profligacy, we believe, as Athens in 
ithe time of -Pericles, that the idea of the profeffion of a cour- 
’tezan being reduced into fyitem, is one of thofe extravagant 
‘fictions which have their foundation in credulity, and ought to 
‘be rejefted by every author who would maintain the dignity of 
thiftorical compofition, and direé& his arduous labours towards 
‘the improvement and ufeful information of mankind. 

To. extend our obfervations on this work. to every circum- 
ftance which demands animadverfion, we fhould greatly exceed 
the: bounds of a Review ; and we fhall, therefore, only make 
‘a few more remarks refpecting its general character. Its moft 
predominant quality is a terfenefs of ftyle and fentiment, 
deeply tinétured with affectation. The author profeffes to be 
an ardent admirer of ancient patriotifm and virtue, which he 
‘takes every opportunity to commemorate. Indeed, the moft 
‘fpecious fentences in the work are incidental reflections on this 
fubjyeX ; too obvious, however, to be efteemed profound, and 
too little diverfified to obtain the praife of ingenuity. An 
affectation, likewife, of political knowledge has fometimes 
prompted the author, with great impropriety, to allude to 
“pecent tranfa&tions ; and in his account of the battles of the 
ancient Greeks in Afia, he fpeaks of fquadrons, and ‘evolu- 
tions, and manoeuvres, with all the freedom of a military fer- 

jeant. .The whole work, in point of fentiment, is more af- 
"feted than animated ; and, in ftyle, lefs elegant.than uniform. 
\It contains a narrative unintervupted by vacuities, but un- 
-warrantably fupported, 1m various parts, by the hypothetical 
_fapplements of conjecture ; rendered yet more unwarraritable, 
ane dangerous to hiftory, by their not being acknowledged. 


coz ee 7? 
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~~ Letter to ‘the Right Houourable ihe Earl of Mansfield. 410. 
is. Rivington. 


; 


. “A Difpute. having lately arifen, relative to the extent of the 
¢ vifitatorial power exercifed in our, univerfities, the author 
of this Letter examines the fabjeé& with great attention, and 
-endeavours toseftablifh the principles upon which, in his opi- 
nion, :thescontsoverfy: ought to be decided. He fets out with 

veaking aowiéwof the nature and limits‘of Englifh jurifdiction 

Ga in 
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in general ; fhewing that none of the legal courts is invefled 
with abfolute authority, but that all are confined to the. pro- 
vince of adminiftering and interpreting, without the power of. 
over-raling and infringing the laws. The author having efta- 
blifhed this doétrine, proceeds to examine, by analogy, the 
nature of the authority in queftion. Colleges, as bodies cor-. 
porate, he obferves, derive their exiftence immediately from. 
the crown ; and, whether founded at the inftance of laymen 
or ecclefiaftics, are now determined to be entirely Jay corpora- 
tions. That being endowed by the bénefactions and bequefts 
of their founders, they are alfo eleemofynary,. and are confe-, 
quently fubject to the wills or ftatutes of thofe founders, who 
had an gndoubted right, by the common law, to difpofe of 
their property to.what legal purpofes they pleafed. That vi- 
fitors were inftituted in the place of executors and truftees ; 
and that colleges being erected on royal charters, letters~ 
patent, or acts of parliament to which the royal affent was 
given, ftill the king’s authority, through the medium of his 
fupreme court of judicature, namely that of the King’s Bench, 
muft be admitted, as in every other department of the execu- 
tive power, to prefide over all thofe foundations, 


‘ The diftinftion made between the fundatio incipiens of the 
king, and the ss seed ey ele of the founder, is a’ mere 
fiction, contrived to erect the authority of vifitors into a lat 
refort upon the ruins of prerogative; for the wills and bequefis 
of founders, by which they perfect the king’s foundations in 
divifing their property to their collegiate fons, are, in all re- 
fpects, the fame with the wills and bequefts of fathers divifing 
their property to their lawful fons, but which do not pretend 
to veit all power of adminiftering juftice among their children 
in-the breafts of executors and truitees, to the exclufion of the 
authority of the courts of law.’ 


The queftion which is the fubje& of this author’s enquiry, 
howéver eafily it might be refolved upon the principle of ana- 
logy, and a regard to the prevention of every poffibility of 
abufe in the difcharge of an office of truft, has formerly been 
litigated, in the caufe of Exeter College, Oxford, when an 
appeal was made from the vifitor’s decree to the court of 
King’s Bench. On this occafion, the lord chief juitice, fir 
John Holt, differed in opinion from his three colleagues, who 
contended that the vifitor’s decree might be reviewed; that 
his jurifdiction could not exclude the common law, but wag 
liable, if erroneous, to be corrected by the higher courts. 


The chief juftice maintained, on the contraty, 
a 


** That by the common law, the office of vilitor is to judge 
according to the ftatutes of the college, and to hear all appeals 


of 
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of courfe; and, that from him and him only”’ (by what com- 
mon law he determined this I fhould be happy to be informed)’ 
** the party grieved ought to have redrefs, the founder having’ 
repofed in him fo entire a confidence that he will adminifter 

jultice impartially,” (fo does the father in the executors and. 
truftees appointed in his will) ** that his determinations are 

final and examinable in no other court whatever.” 


Judgment was given according to the opinion of the three 
inferior judges; but by the influence of the opinion of fir 
John Holt, our author obferves, the judgment of the court 
of King’s Bench was reverfed by the houfe of lords. 

The author fabmits to the confideration of the public the 
three following propofitions, as arifing from the ‘words in 
which the opinion of fir John Holt is expreffed. 


‘ x, The vifitors of colleges in the univerfities are bound, 
in duty and by virtue of their office, to receive, judge, and 
determine the appeals of all who are interefted and concerned 
in the focieties over which they are appointed to prefide, either 
by themfelves or their affeffors. 

‘ 2. They are impartially to judge and determine according 
to the plain and obvious meaning of the ftatutes of founders, 
where thefe ftatutes are exprefs. 

‘ 3. They are impowered to interpret in doubtful cafes.’ 


Thefe. propofitions are afterwards enforced at fufficient 
length by the author, who, we muft acknowledge, difplays 
not only much ingenuity, but ftrong arguments, in favour of 
rendering the juriidittion of vifitors, like all other offices in- 
ftituted’ for the benefit of the community, cognizable by the 
fupreme court of law. 
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Payne aad Son. 


HE elegance and ingenuity of thefe Remarks make i re- 
gret that they were not extended farther. Mr. Whately left 
this pleafing field for the more ornamented garden: we are fome- 
what confoled by the elegance of his obfervations on ‘ orna- 
mental gardening,’ yet we are forry to perceive the neglected 
ftate of the fubject before us, Immerfed in bufy life, he left 
the “idle trade’ of an author, probably for more ufeful em- 
ployment. If this were the cafe, we ought to refign our en- 
tertainment without a figh. __ 
Mr. Whately obferves very juftly, that the mind is difcri- 
minated with the fame minutenefs as the features; that a ge- 
heral Kikenefs can convey no idea of the character, without 
the peculiarities which diftinguith the fubje&t of our. remarks 
- ‘ from 
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© from others who have the fame caft of features, and the fame 
tint of complexion.” Nothing can be more juft than this ob- 
fervation, and we have often endeavoured to enforce it. © 


‘ Yet the generality of dramatic writers, and more efpecially' 
of thofe who have chofen tragedy for their fubject, have con- 
tented themfelves with the diltant refemblance, which indifcri- 
minate expreffions of paflion, and imperfeé, becaufe general, 
marks of character can give. Elevated ideas become the hero; 
a profeffed contempt of all principles denotes the villain; fre- 
quent gufts of rage betray a violence, and tender fentiments 
fhew a mildnefs, of difpofition. But a villain differs not more 
from a faint than he does, in fome particulars, from another as 
bad as himfelf: and the fame degrees of anger, excited by the 
fame occafions, break forth in as many feveral fhapes as. there 
are various tempers. But thefe diftinguifhing peculiarities be- 
tween man and man, have too often efcaped the obfervation of 
tragic writers. ‘The comic writers have, indeed, frequently 
caught them; but then they are apt to fall into an excefs the 
other way, and overcharge their imitations: they do not fuffer 
a character to fhew itfelf, but are continually pointing it out 
to obfervation ; and by thus bidding the {pectator take notice 
of the likenefs, tell him all the while that it is but a repre- 
fentation. ‘The former is commonly the defec&t of the French 
tragedies, which are therefore infipid, even when they abound 
with poetry and paflion: and the latter is a fault common in 
the Englifh comedies, which makes them difguftinz, thovgh 
they are full of wit, good fenfe, and humour. The one falls 
fhort of character, the other runs into caricature ; that wants 
refemblance, and this is mere mimickry.’ 


Shakfpeare had more carefully ftudied the human mind, 
and delineated with greater precifion its charaCteriftic features, 
than any of his fucceffors. His charaéters differ from each 
other, yet all are animated and correct ; and the fame pafiog® 
in different circumftances, affumes fuch various appearances, 
that we do not at firft recognife it. ‘To examine thefe appear- 
ances according to the frame of mind which colours and dirééis 
them, was our author’s chief objeé&t; but his pen was foom 
caught from his hand, and he has left only a very imperfeé& 
fragment ; imperfect, feemingly, not only in defign, but in 
arrangement. : 

Richard the Third and Macbeth are both ufurpers, both 
murderers, and both traitors. ‘They are foldiers, who win the 
crown by treachery; and lofe it, with their lives, in battle, 
againft thofe who ought to have inherited it. So far the pa- 
rallel is exaét; but all beyond is contraft-; for no charatters 
differ more in their fituations, in their fentiments, or the ge- 
neral events of their lives, This contraf is the fubje@ of the 
Remarks, 
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Remarks, in which the author difplays great critical exaftnefs, 
an acute penetration, and an intimate knowledge of the human 
heart. In fome parts, his obfervations are too far extended ; 
he dwells on the difference between the ufurpers, with per- 
haps too partial a fondnefs for the difcovery, and fometimes 
leaves a fabject unfinifhed, to which, in -another part of his 
work, he again‘recurs. This, however, ought not to be con- 
fidered as a fault, becaufe the remarks feem not to have pro- 
fited by the mature reflections, and repeated examinations, of 
the author. | 

We cannot purfue this contraft: in general, Richard ap- 
pears the ‘ gay bold-faced villain ;? his crimes are excited by. 
his ambition, and not checked by his remorfe ; he is brave, 
fteady, and enterprifing. Macbeth, on the contrary, is ten- 
der, timid, and fuperftitious. * Whatever man dare he dares ;’ 
yet, at times, his bravery wants the {pur from more ambitious 
{pirits, and his fteadinefs is fupported only by the artificial aid 
ef charms: when thefe fail, he is fearful, irrefolute, and at 
laft courageous only from defpair.—The following pafflage can 
be moft eafily feparated from the reft, and we fhall, therefore, 
infert it as a fpecimen. 


¢ But'the characters of Richard and Macbeth are marked not 
only by oppofite qualities; but even the fame qualities, in 
prs § differ fo much in the caufe, the kind, and the degree, 
that the diftinction in them is as evident as in the others. Am- 
bition is common to both; but in Macbeth it proceeds only 
from vanity, which is flattered and fatisfied by the fplendor of 
a throne: in Richard it is founded upon pride ; his ruling paf- 
fion is the luft.of power : i 


——*‘ This earth affords no joy to him, 
But to command, to check, and to o’erbear,” 


d fo great is that joy, that he enumerates among the delights 
OF war, 


‘© To fright the fouls of fearful adverfaries,”’ 


which is a pleafure brave men do not very fenfibly feel; they 
rather value 


———‘* Battles 
Nobly, hardly fought.” . _ 


But, in Richard, the fentiments natural to his high courage are 
Jott in the greater fatisfaction of trampling on mankind, and 
feeing even thofe whom he defpifes crouching beneath him::- 
at the fame time, to fubmit himfelf to any authority, is incom- 
patible with his eager defire of ruling. over all; nothing tefs 
than the firft place can fatiate his love of dominion; he declares 
that he thall 
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‘* Count himfelf but bad, till he is beft.”” 


and, 


“ While I live account this world but hell, 

Until the mis-fhap’d trunk that bears this head, 

Be round impaled with a glotious crown.” | 

which crown he hardly ever mentions, except in fwelling terms 
of exultation ; and which, even after he has obtained it, he 


Calls 





‘¢ The high imperial type of this earth’s glory.” 

But the crown is not Macbeth’s purfuit through life: he 
had never thought of ic till it was fuggefted to him by the 
witches ; he receives their promife, and the fubfequent éafneft 
of the truth of it with calmnefs, But his wife, whofe thoughts 
are always more afpiring, hears the tidings with rapture, and 
greets him with the moft extravagant congratulations ; fhe com- 

lains of his moderation; the utmoft merit fhe can allow him 
is, that he is 


———** Not without ambition.” ° 


But is cold and faint, for the fibject of it is that of a weak 
mind ; it is only pre-eminence of place, not dominion. He 
. never carries his idea beyond the honour of the fituation he aims 
at; and therefore he confiders it as a fituation which lady 
Macbeth will partake of equally with him: and in his letter 
tells her, | 

‘¢ This have I thought. good to deliver thee, my, deareft 
partner of greatnefs, that thou might’ not lofe the dues of 
sgoiciog, by being ignorant of what greatnefs is promts’d 
- thee.” 
. But it was his rank alone, not his power, in which fhe could 
: fhare: and that indeed is all which he afterwards feems to 
- think he had attained by his ufurpation. . He ftyles himfelf, 


wun High-plac’d Macbeth.” 


But in no other light does he ever contemplate his advancement 
with fatisfactioh ; and when he finds that it is not attended with 
that adulation and refpect which he had promifed himfelf, and 
which would have foothed his vanity, he finks under the dif-. 
appointment, and complains that, : 

, “6 My way of life 
Is fallen into the fear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which fhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I mutt not look to have.” 


Thefe bleflings, fo defirable to him, are widely different from 
the purfuits of Richard. He withes not to gain the affections, 
bat to fecure the fubmiffion of his fubjects, and is happy to fee 
men fhrink under his controul. But Macbeth, on the contrary, 
reckons among the miferies of his condition, | 
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‘© Mouth-honour, breath, 7 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not.” 


and pities the wretch who fears him.’ 


It will be obvious, that our author’s defign differs from 
Mr. Richardfon’s, which merited our commendations: we 
can only exprefs our wifhes that it may be ably purfued. 





The Patriad, an Heroie Poem, in Three Books. 4to. 256 6d. 
Debrett. 


E ROM the firft book of this heroic poem, a name to which 

it has no pretenfions, we conceived much hopes of enter- 
tainment. The Mofes are at firft invoked in a very fprightly 
manner; and feveral modern writers, particularly fome of our 
ladies, ridiculed with tolerable fuccefs. After this, the comic 
or fatiric Mufe is introduced : we know not which is meant; 
for, in enumerating her votaries, we find fome who were never 
much favoured by the firft, nor others by the fecond, Having 
paid her compliments to the writers of the claflic ages, fhe 
thus fketches fome of the ftriking features of the fucceeding 
ones. 


* Henceforth, the influence of the nine, 
On earth, ’gan rapidly decline : 
Devils incarnate rul’d mankind, 
And all the world, at once, grew blind. 
They took a tyrant for a thing, 
By Jove appointed, call’d a king. 
They took a prieft—’tis fhame to hear on’t— 
A pamper’d prieft, for God’s vicegerent. 
But, what of all appears moft odd, 
They took a wafer for their God : 
A God, I mean, of flefh and blood, 
‘That eat and drank, and fat and ftood. 
They {wore that prieft, with fign of crofs, 
Could of that wafer make a horfe ; 
And, faith, perchance the prieft was right ; 
A horfe of gingerbread he might. 
‘They {wore that priefts, with power divine, 
Could into blood transform good wine ; 
But, ere you could infpe& the cup, 
The prieft took care to drink it up. 
They fwore—a very likely ftory !— 
In brimftone, hell, or purgatory, 
(And fwore it with an oath imperial,) 
That fouls would burn, though immaterial. 
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They fwore that wooden ftatues fainted, 

And pidtures by fign-painters painted, 
Could hear and fee, and, like poftillion, 
Ride poft to heav’n, with pray’rs on pillion, 
They fwore that e’en the knuckle bone 

Of faint-like finner, dead and gone, 

On being touch’d, would heal a wound, 

Or fave from being hang’d or drown’d: 
And, to complete th’ abfurdity, 

That three was one, and one was three, 

All this they fwore, and with the fword 
Maintain’d it gofpel of the Lord. 

Such doétrine down men’s throats they cram’d: 
Believe, they cry’d, or you'll be damn’d. 
Believe, or, by our virgin goddefs, 

We'll roaft your fouls and burn your bodies.’ 


Thefe lines are not free from defects, nor fo forcible and poig- 
nant as Butler’s generally are ; yet they are neither unworthy 
nor unlike to thofe of that inimitable writer. Had the author 
continued in the fame key throughout the poem, the tax of 
half a crown, levied on the reader for forty-five pages, might 
have been paid without repining. In the fecond book the 
Mufe (and we think this performance might have been called 
the Poetiad rather than the Patriad), continues to relate the 
progrefs of comic humour, from the dark ages to the prefent 
times. She begins the laft, which contains a ludicrous ac- 
count of the Irith volunteers and their leaders, with a palpa- 
ble bull; afferting, that being 


‘ arriv’d at laf, 

Not at the exd, but the commence— 
Ment of our tale heroic ;. whence, 

The world may learn, or rather might, 
If men would read ; for tho’ we write, 
And cant’ring with our mufe proceed, 
It is not clear, the world will read.’ 





Though in a Hudibraftic poem we expect no great harmony 
of verfification, yet, in reading fuch lines as thefe, and we 
meet with too many fimilar ones, where the fentiment makes 
no atonement for the flatnefs of the diétion, we cannot but 
feel fome degree of fatigue and difguft. A vein of humour, 
indeed, pervades the whole poem, but it is not often remark- 
able either for its firength or delicacy. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AS the Britifh publications are at this moment numerous ; 
and, as each preffes on us with its peculiar claims, we 
cannot give a very extenfive account of any one foreign work. 

We fhall bricfly, therefore, inform our readers of what is tran{- 

acting on the continent, and defer a more particular account of’ 
fome of thefe works to a period 6f more leifure. 

The third (Livraifon) fet of the beautiful views of Switzer- 
land, were lately delivered. Six plates are pretty regularly 
publithed. They are coloured, executed with great clearnefs 
and brilliancy, and exhibit fome of thofe views. which delight 
and aftonifh the admirers of that romantic country.. We have 
examined the greater number; and, though unequal, yet the 
worft poffeffes confiderable merit. ‘They are mentioned with 
greater propriety in- this place, becaufe they are accompanied 
with a preface, written by the celebrated Haller, who, in his 
‘botanical refearches, wandered over thefe varied fcenes, and 
informs us, with his ufual fimplicity and force of language, 
_what we may expect in this feries of views. The reprefentations 
aré {aid alfo to be uncommonly accurate. ; 
We fhall not itep far out of our. path, if we mention the 

:* Hiftorical and Univerfal Gallery’ of Pictures, now publithing 
at Paris. Theie confift of the heads of eminent perfons, etched 
in aqua fortis, with fome fhort informations relating to their 
lives. Two fets are already publifhed, at about three fhillings 
each ; but the lives confift only of a few well-known faéts. Each 
fet contains eight portraits; and they feem to be grouped with-. 
“out any regular defign. If the pictures were animated, they 
‘would wonder at their fituation, and cry out ! 


¢ Now this is worfhipful fociety !? 


In the firft, are the portraits of Alexander the Great; Anne 
Boleyn; Cicero; Fenelon ; Maflaniello, the Neapolitan hero; 
Staniflaus of Poland ; William: Tell, the deliverer of Switzer- 
land; and Vateau. In the fecond, Lebas; Boffuet; Julius 
Czfar; Chriftina ‘of Sweden; Henry IVth; Magalotti; Ti- 
tian; and De Wit. In France, the pulfe beats high for liberty ; 
but their deliverance is probably yet at adiftance. We may 
fee the difpofition of our neighbours, even from the publication 
before us. The band of heroes is not now led on by Louis 
Quatorze ; but by William Tell, by Maffaniello, and Henri 
Quatre. The religious prejudices feem to have alfo fubfided, 
‘by the choice of Anne Boleyn, whom. every good Catholic 
ufually ranked, as we do the Pretender, with no very honeer- 
able companion. But .we fee that the good Fenelon is ftill 
looked up to with refpeé&t; and we may add, that a very fuperb 
‘ quarto edition of Telemachus has been lately publifhed; an- 
other honour to his memory. We have not yet feen it, but we 


fuppose 
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fappofe it {plendid, fince the two volumes, fewed, cof two 
guineas in Paris. While we are mentioning fuperb editions, 
we are teminded of a {plended one of the Satiricon and Frag- 
ments of Petronius Arbiter, publifhed laft year at Berlin: we 
with the editors had diff wed their abilities on a better work, 
But to return; fome of thefe heads, particularly that of Sta~ 
niflaus, are faid to be drawn from memory. 

We advance nearer to the regions of literature, when we mene 
tion Mr. Buch’oz’s Differtations on different Plants, illuftrated 
with coloured plates. Thofe which he has lately publifhed, 
are, on the Ipo, a fubtle poifon, with which the arrows of the 
South American favages are infected. On coffee, with an ac- 
count of its cultivation, its preparations, its alimentary and 
medicinal properties. As afaal, the properties of coffee are here 
eftimated much too highly. The next efflay is on the Barring- 
tonia Speciofa of Mr. Foriter, which we have already mtentioned, 
in our account of Mr. Millar’s * Various Subjeés of Natural Hif- 
tory.” The laft is a differtation on the Lagerftroémia. There is 
but one fpecies of this beautiful plant, which is one of the moft 
{plendid that adorns our hot-houfes. It was denominated from 
Lagerftroém, a Swede, to whofe attention we are indebted for 
a great part of our knowledge of the natural hiftory of China. 
His mufeum of Chinefe rarities, particularly thofe which be, 
long to the animal kingdom, is difplayed in the. fourth vo- 
Jume of the Amznitates Academicz, The Lagerftroémia has 
been hitherto, we believe, anly defcribed by Rumphiys. The 
fubje&ts of the former Differtations of Mr. Buch‘oz, we fup- 

fe, are well known. 

On the fubjeét of Botany, we perceive, in the foreign Jour- 
nals, a Differtation on the Seeds of Plants, by George Rudol- 
phus Bohmen, of Wirtenburg, It contains a very accurate 
defcription of the different parts of the feeds, and their ufe ; 
but we do not find that any thing very new is added. 

It is with much pleafure we announce a new edition of the 
Wirtenburg Pharmacopeia, the authority of which we have 
' had occafion to obferve, is fo extenfive through Germany, and 
is fo generally referred to, in the writers on the materia medica 
in Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. ‘This edition is printed 
on better paper, and is much more corre¢t than the former one 

of 1771. The fir part contains an alphabetical catalogue of 
' the materia medica, with the virtues, qualities, and fources of 
the different articles, and the French, Latin, and German 
names of each. The fecond part contains the formule, and a 
therapeutical lift of the fimple and compound medicines, It is 
concluded with an Index, in French, Latin, and German, re- 
ferring to the account of every article and compofition con« 
tained in the Pharmacopeia. 

We are promifed alfo, in the courfe of this year, the fourth 
volurie of Murray’s Materia Medica; or, as he ftyles it, * Ap- 
paratus Medicaminum, tam “arcana quam preparatqrum, 
, — et 
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* et Compofitorum, in Praxeos adjumentum, confideratus.’? It 
already, confifts of three volumes, publifhed in. 1776, 1779, and 
1784, refpe€tively ; and is the completeft and the fulleft fyftem 
which we have ever feen. The plan is new, and founded on 
the botanical analogy : we would recommend the confideration 
of it to the anonymous author, who lately publifhed a fhort at- 
tempt to recommend this method of inveftigating the properties 
of medicines. . The natural orders are greatly increafed in 
number, and the arrangement is fomewhat different. Since 
Dr. Murray’s publication of this * Opufcula,’ we are told that 
he has been engaged in completing his ‘ Apparatus.% 

Pfofeffor Kaefiner, of Gottingen, has alfo publifhed his 
Commentaries on the Optics of Boerhaave and Haller. The 
Optics of Boerhaave are contained in a little volume, publifhed 
by one of his pupils, entitled ‘ De Morbis Oculorum.’ The 
chief object of the profeffor is that paflage, in the work juft 
mentioned; where he-fays that, in fixing the eye on any object, 
we perceive only a very fmall phyfical point, dire@tly in the 
axis ; and that other points are only feen when we change the 
direction of the eye.” It will'be obvious, that the language is 
not quite correét, and that’ the pofition itfelf is rather mathe- 
matically than phyfically true.’ On the paper before us we 
fee mote than a fingle letter at once, and each letter cone 
tains many phyfical points. The fact is, that we fee more than | 
one point, but we fee only one with clearnefs ; and the area of 
vifion is really much lefs than iscommonly apprehended, with- 
out changing the direction of the axis. He next explains an 
intricate paflage in Haller’s Phyfiology, where he fpeaks of the 
concave giafles ufed by near-fighted perfons, »Another expla- 
nation of Haller relates to the means of judging of ‘the fize of 
an objeci, by the optic angle produced to the bafe of the tri- 
angle. The laft part is on the ufe of microfcopes; and M. 
Kaeitner apologizes for M. Walther, whom Haller had accufed 
of 2» error, relating to the refraction of the cryftalline lens. 

We have ‘te pleafure of adding, that M. Sauffure means foon 
to publifh the fecond volume of his * Voyage fur les Alpes.’ 
Our correfpondent, on this fubjeét, will be attended to at the 
end of this Number, in the ufual place. 

M. Ingenhoufz is purfuing his experiments on the effets 
which the various ipecies of air, the different degrees of heat, 
light, and elefricity, have on the vegetation of feeds, and the 
increafe of plants. They aredefigned as the fubjeéts of another 
volume of his Mifcellanies.* ‘The refults of his experiments 
lie before us, but they are too long for our prefent limits. We 
hope to-be able to refume the fubject. 

The réfearches of chemifts continue to be fuccefsful; but 
M. Giorgi and Cioni, at Florence, have not been able to extract 
inflammable air from water: the caufes of this failure are, at 





4% Two have been publifhed; but one only has appeared in Englifh. 
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this moment, ‘the fubjeét of ardiligent enquiry. We haye not 
room even to hint, in this place, at all the various purfuits, or 
even fome of the later difcoveries. We hall. mention fome 
ftriking faéts, relating to one fubftance. The phofphoric acid 
has long puzzled us. It: formerly impeded our analyfis of the 
earth of bones: it more lately led the acute Bergman to believe, 
that he had difcovered a new metal, the fiderite; and we are 
-now told, that scheele’s acidum perlatum, a new_acid, which 
he fuppofed that he had difcovered in urine, is only a phofpho- 
. ric acid, combined with a little foflil alkali. Some ingenious 
chemifts, employed in the founderies at the foot of the Alps, 
have, in their Jeifure hours, examined borax and its acid, the 
fedative falt. From their experiments, the latter is very eo 
bably a triple falt, with an excefs of acid, containing a fofiil 
alkali, fome calcarious earth, and the phofphoric acid. 

We thall finith this little fketch of literary news by the fub- 
jet of the prize, propofed by the Academy of Arts, Sciences, 
and Belles Lettres, at Dijon, for the year 1787, 

© What is the Influence of the Morality of Governments on 
that of the People 2’ 

‘ This influence is certain, and the philofopher, who can 
read the hiftory of all the inhabitants of the earth, muft ace 
knowledge it. He has feen that the principles on which the 
conduct of governments towards each other, and towards their 
fubjeéts, is founded, become the principles of the fubjects them- 
felves.’ 

‘ By enquiring what the influence of the morality of govern- 
ments on that of the people is, the Academy does not expect 
that the influence fhould be demonftrated ; but hopes that it 
will be. fhown by its effects, that, by confidering the nations, 
whofe character and manners have been improved or injured in 
a fenfible degree, the relation of the effeéts to their caufe will 
be difcovered,’ 

Of the two medals for the former effay, on the Theory of 
the Winds, the Academy has beftowed one on the chevalier 
de la Condrai: his differtation is now printing ; and the fecond 
is referved for the beft improvement of his diicoveries. 

The names of the candidates who fend eflays muft be con- 
cealed in the ufual forms: only refident academicians are ex- 
cluded from the conteft. Their works muft be fent free of ex- 
pence to M. Maret, doétor of phyfic; perpetual fecretary; or 
M. Caillet, profeflor of poetry, affiftant fecretary, before the 
firft of April, 1787. | 

The medal is a gold one, of 300 livres value (about 131.) 
bearing, on one fide, the arms and name of M, Pouffier, the 
founder ; on the other, the device of the Academy of Dijon. 
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at eee 4 ee he. 


General Obfervations on the Shop:Taz. 8vo. 1s. Whieldon. 


HE author of this pamphlet writes in the character of a 

farmer, His ob{fervations are confequently plain and fim- 

ple, at the fame time that they are candid. We fuipeé, how- 

ever, that honeft Farmer Steady has fome relation to the coun- 

ter: for he propotes that the fhop-tax fhould be converted inta 
an additional tax on houfes. | 


Political Sermon, preached before a R—t H—ble H—~e, on the 
re - itft Day of the prefent Meeting of P——t. 410. 15, Hooke 
am. 

This political preacher has taken his text from Nehemiah v, 
14, 15- He recommends the example of that faithful and 
zealous governor to the imitation of all who are entrufted with 
any fhare in the public fervice. Perfons both in and out of 


office are equally objects of his falutary admonition ; and he 


endeavours to enforce the prattice of public virtue with all the 
apparent zeal and fincerity of a genuine patriot, though not 
with uncommon eloquence, : , : 
A Review of fome interefling Periods of Irifhb Hiftory, Svo. 15 
ited jou Whieldon. Bost 
The periods of Irith hiftory confidered by this author are 

the three following: the legal eftablifhment of the Refor- 
mation under queen Elizabeth, the maflacre and rebellion in 
1641, and the civil war in 1689. The author makes many 
‘jot obfervations on the flate of Ireland, and the conduct of the 
Englifh government at thofe periods. In refpect of religious 
opinions, he appears to be moderate and liberal; but in what 
relates to politics he difcovers a partiality to Ireland. 


Prefent Politics of Ireland: confifting of I. The Right Hon. Mr. 
Hutchinfon’s Letter to bis Conflituents at Corke. Jl, Parlia- 
mentary Difcuffions of the Irifb Arrangements, Ill. Mr. Laffan’s 
Otfervations on the relative Situation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. With Notes by an Englifo Editor, 8ve, 25.6d. Stock- 
dale. | z 
The firft article in this traé& confifts of a Letter from the 

Right Hon. Mr. Hutchinfon to his Conftituents at Corke, re- 

Jative to the commercial treaty between Great Britain and Ire- 

land. Mr. Hutchinfon had voted for the introduction of a bill 

- for this purpofe into the Jrith houfe of commons, and in the 

prefent letter he juftifies his conduct with great ability; éx- 
Jaining the falutary nature of the bill, and delineating the 
advantages which might be expeéted to refult from it. The 

_fecond article contains Parliamentary Difcuflions of the Irith 

- Atrangements ; by meflieurs Fonolly, Grattan, and Flood, on 

. one 
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one fide; and by Fitzgibbon, Mafon, Forfter, and Hutchin- 
fon, on the other. The third is the production of Mr. Laffao, 
and contains Obfervations on the relative fituation of Great: 
Britain and Ireland. He declares himfelf of opinion, that 


‘commercial regulations between the two kin on terms 


of reciprocity, fo far from roving detrimental to the interefts 
of Ireland, would be attended with great benefit, 


Letter from a Diftinguifhed Engi? Commoner to a Peer of Ireland, 
on the Repeal of a Part of the Penal Laws againft the Irifb Cae 
tholics. t2mo. 6d. Keating. 

The author of this Letter paints, in ftrong colours, the va- 
rious injuries and hardfhips which are yet inflifted by the penal 
laws in Ireland, on the Catholics in that kingdom. Whatever 
may be the fuccefs of his effortsin favour of the Roman Catho- 
lic fubjeéts, it muft be allowed that he afferts their caufe with 
no lefs ability than moderation. 


Oppofition Politics exemplified. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 


The editor of the Beauties of Fox, North, and Burke, has 
now betaken himfelf to comment, ferioufly, upon the frivolous 
effufions of party, which have appeared in the Morning Herald 
and Gazetteer, during the laft twelve months. An author mutt 
be a weak advocate for governmént, who can find no better 
fubje&t for animadverfion. 


A Narrative of the Infurrection which happened in the Zemeedary 
Of Banaris, in Auguft, 1781, and of the Tranfadions of the 
‘ Governor-general in that Diftrid. 4to. Printed at Calcutta. 
This Narrative contains a perfpicuous account of the condu@ 

of the governor-general, in the diftrict of Banaris. If the do- 

cuments adduced in fupport of thefe tranfactions are of indu- 


. bitable authority, we think Mr. Haftings entitled to the 


warmeft acknowledgments for the activity, the prudence, the 
vigilance, and ability, with which he difcharged his important 
truft, 


‘The Refolutions of the Madras Committee, held at Fort St. George, 


Sept. ¥9, 1785. Alfo, their Petition to the Parliament of Great 
| Britain. 8vo. ‘Se Stockdale. 


Thefe Refolutions and Petition are of the fame nature. and 
tendency with thofe which were lately framed in a meeting at 
Calcutta. They relate to fome ciaufes in the Eaft India bill 
of 17843 the obnoxious parts of which, we believe, have been 
entirely removed by the late amendments. 


An Anfwer to the anonymous Remarks on a Letter from Warren 
Haftings, Efqe 8voe 15 Stockdale. ; 


In our laft Review we obferved, concerning thofe anonymous 


‘Remarks, that they were written with a degree of -actitenefs 


‘not frée from the fufpicion of perfonal.animofity.. The Anfwer 


is not inferior in point of cantroverfial poignancy ; and repels 
with forcible arguments, the attacks of the aflailant. Port, 
Tbe 
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Fhe Letter of Dion Cafins,’ and its Anfwer, on the SubjeF of Re- 
Sorm in the Burghs of Scotland. 12mo. Printed at Aberdéen, 


_ ‘This modern Caflius defends the prefent mode of eleétion in 
the burghs of Scotland, againit the meafures now in agitation 
for procuring a reform in this part of the Scottith polity. The 
Anfwer, by a burgels of Aberdeen, is {pirited, and maintains 
the caufe of freedom with much zeal. | 


Exanimation. of the Rights and Duties of Furors; with fome § ae 
tures on the Law of Libels.. 8va. 2% 6d. .Wheildon.. 


_. This author.is one of the soft moderate among the writers 
who have.treated of the rights and duties of iurors; oppofing, 
.on.one band, the exertion of any dangerous prerogative in the 
Judges, and, on the other, the claim of a jury to decide con- 
cerning,the law as well as the fagt.. He conduéts his argument 
both with ingenuity and learnings but-is not likely to fatisfy 
thofe who are friends to the popular fide of this much agitated 
quéftion. ~~ ee We 

L starts mo 
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The Prize of Venus, or Killarney Lake. A Poem. Written by 
_ Mr, Robinfon. ato. 25, Debrett. 

Though this work is dedicated to theduchefs of Rutland ; 
with a modeft hint that her grace might ‘ otherwife overlook 
‘the beauties’ of that celebrated place: ‘yet, in the poem, we 
fuppofe the author was defirous of having two ftrings to. his 
bow; he requefts the protection of lord Kenmure. 





| ‘© Every note | 
Shall found for thee ;.an unknown voice thall fing: 
Thy well-known virtues, and.thofe heavenly fcenes, 
“Whith, too long, fhame for Erin, lie unfung, 
“Nor fee th’ enraptur’d ftranger ftand in gaze 
Before fair Nature deckt in grand array.’ 


The ftranger, we apprehend, would be equally invifible to 
thofe * heavenly fcenes,’ fung or unfung. But it is weil 
known that they have been often ‘ attempted both in profe and 
rhyme :’ and our author, in the very next line, making ufe of 
‘a third addrefs, compliments a friend, in no very intelligible 
language indeed, for his defcription of them. 

‘ Thou too, my Grifin, worthy of the fame 
That Friendfhip’s voice can give, thou whofe {weet lips 
Once dropt into the Mufe’s wond’ring ears 
The fcenery divine.’— 


The idea of feenery dropping from a lip into the ear of a 
Mufe is certainly very abftrufe ; and if we have miftaken its 
meaning, we hope the author will excufe an involuntary error. 
Mr. Griffin is requeited to * look on the ftrains with rapture ;” 
and the tale opens rather indelicately with ‘ green Erin’ arifing 
from the fea, and fhewing to the 

* Iflands 
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¢ Tflands all around 
Her blooming bofom, and the champain fight 


Of Fancy’s every beauty.’ —— | 


All the Gods in Jupiter’s palace, at the difclofure of fuch 
charms, become enamoured : he iffues a fummons—But let the 
author tell it his own way. 


‘ In fuppliant mood, and interpofals clofe, 
The God Creator they befought and urg’d ; 
Each urg’d his feveral plea, that he alone 
Might claim the vernal ifland as his lot. 

¢ Th’ impartial deity, to avoid offence, 

* Nor-raife ditturbance in the heavenly court, 
Summons'd ail his vaflal-gods, and from his throne, 
as throne, which cloath’d with blaze unfufferable, 
‘Parts 4orror on the gods, and fills all heaven 
With radiance, fpoke thus joyfully ferene.’ 

A deity fo cautious in giving offence as Jupiter is reprefented 
fhould certainly have taken another feat ; for what fignified dai 
joy and /ferenity to the poor gods, if they were blinded and 
thrown into diitra€tion by the light of his throne? But we fhall. 
purfue this ftrange performance no farther: anothef more ex- 
traordinary claims our attention. , 


» 


The Fane of Britain; an Hiftorical and Critical Poem, ind Three . 
Cantos. 4to. 1s. 6d. Flexney. | 


¢ I cannot help feeling, fays the author, fome fatisfaction, 
when I confider that I have counted dut nincteen years ;’ It 
is indeed a wonderful performance for a youth of nineteen !— 
Had it been written by one of nine, our admiration would have 
been confiderably abated. 


‘ The lion flies, and.roaring with fuch force, 
Loud as his fame, unbounded as 4er courfe, 
Thro’ yet untrodden paths, and a/r-beat ways, 
Where yet’s unheard Fame’s trump, or Britith praife. 
As o’er the earth I pafs, my wand’ring eyes 
Saw /aiject-kingdoms, which from rivals rife.’ 





¢ Torva Mimalloneis implerunt,’ &c. of Perfias, finks into 

lamenefs and fober fenfe, compared with fuch tumid inanity. 
Whatever we may think of his youth, he has an exceeding 
good opinion of himfelf, and particularly of his voice; which 
is defcribed in fach a manner as no voice ever was before, and 
we hope, for the credit of common fenfe, ever will again. 

‘If to my theme th’ afpiring verfe prove juft, 

My voice its polith faves from ‘Fime’s fear’d ruft. 

(My voice, that circumvents th’ attentive globe, 

Of tongues th’ ecliptick ; and the thought’s beft robe}: 

Aftride the lion, thy Pegafus he ! 

The fubje&t, and thy -mufe behold in me 1’ 
Our 
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Our bard feems in fome places merely attentive to the rhyme, 
and fills up the intervening part with any words that fuit the 
metre. 


* To find 2 country where fuch fplendours fhone, 

And oh! to find that country is my own! 

Thefe firings afpiring to your ftrains, the feat 

Shews th’ unkill’d virgin, with a virgin’s heat.” 
The idea, if there is any, in. the firft couplet appears to be, 
that the author is ‘ glad to find that he lives in his own coun- 
try.” Of the next, we can make out nothing more than that 
frrains feem applied to the country, and frings to the poem. 


We fhall not prefume to inveftigate what is meant by the * feats 
of an upfkill’d virgin.’ | 


The Collyrium of the Nation: or, the beft Remedy for the Sight. 
_ 4toe 15. 6d. Macklew. 


_ Another title would have been much more fuitable—for 
* Collyrium of the Nation,” read * Delirium of the Author,’ 
We meet not here, indeed, fo many glaring abfurdities as in 
the preceding article, but it is more ungrammatical, and equally 
unintelligible ; witnefs the opening lines, which, to our fhame 
be it fpoken, have puzzled the whole corps of Critical Re- 
viewers. | 
> Firft on philofophy, my mufe, direct, 
While the keen thought the diftant climes infpett ; 
*Till amity’s the main-{pring of the mind— 
The world ’midft folly wild, gapes ever blind. 
Then fince this dignity we can’t attain, 
How weak the man, the butt of others’ gain ; 
Freelefs from debt, ever prone to borrow, 
Confcious of woes--wifh for life to-morrow ! 
No variations new, but mixt with cares, 
With him that richeft lives, or pooreft fares ; 
The beft of clay fome trick chicane will try, 
* From dervife ftrit, to devotee, or fly. 
Each im this vale the game of broils muft play $ 
- ‘Phen ev’ry cynick deem the worft of clay. 
-, Supesnal, th’? Omnifcient rules on high! 
And as we’re good, we’re ftation’d in his tky ; 
Bat as we’re tyrants, puniihment fhall find ; 
Dire the proportion, as we hurt mankind. 
Then candid live, and travel ’midift the heat 
Of Phlegethona, you’ll find fome fafe retreat.’ 


In our Sixticth Volume, page 72, we exprefied fome appre- 
henfion of an epidemic diforder reigning among the bards in 
the Weft of England ; and were in hopes that the late fevere 


fpoft had put a period to its progrefs: but it gives us infinite 
mortification to perceive that it is now fpreading to other parts. 


Should it seach the metropolis! the idea is 3s dreadful to Re-. 
, VAGW GES 


. 
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viewers as an infeétious fever in nuit wok honfe, which an 
apothecary, eager to difplay his ts, has engaged to attend 
at an inferior rate. . | 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Advantoges of Sunday Schools; a Difcourfe for the Benefit of 
that ufeful and excellent Charity, at St. Marys, a 


Odober 2, 1985. By the Rev. Fobx Bennetts ate, 15. Cadell. 


The inftitution of Sunday {chools, for inftructing the children 
of the poor in the principles of religion, is a defign which merits, 
in a particular manner, the encouragement of the public; as ao- 
thing can tead more effectually to prevent that corruption of 
heart which lays the foundation of all the moral evils that conta- 
minate fociety. It is impoflible to conceive more forcible arga- 
ments for the eftablifhment of fach a plan, than what are urged 
‘by the reverend author of this difcourfe, which we would 
warmly recommend to the perufal of all who have a 
either to national polity, or the moft effential interefts of man- 
kind. It abounds with excellent fentiments of piety; with 
obfervations on religious duty not lefs important than rational ; 
and with fach ftrong indications of univerfal benevolence, as 
muft command the applaufe of every reader. We fincerely con- 
gratulate the | pcre wy of this new inftitation, on beholding the 
advantages of their laudable project difplayed with fuch emi- 
nent abilities ; and we hope that the meritorious example of 
Manchefter will be zealoufly imitated over the kingdom. 


The Beauties of Mrs. Siddous: or, a Review of her Performance 
of the Charaéters of Belvidera, Zara, TYabella, Margarct of 
Anjou, Jane Shore, aud Lady Randolph. sve. 25. Strahan. 


Among the various beauties which kave lately been fo often 
and fo wantonly expofed to public view, thofe of Mrs. Siddons 
now appear. ‘We are pleafed with her in every fhape, even in 
the imperfe& outline of this defcription. The charadters fe- 
le&ted, are thofe which fhe performed in Dublin, viz. Belvi- 
dera, Zara, Ifabella, Margaret of Anjou, Jane Shore, and lady 
Randolph. : 

The remarks on Mrs. Siddons are occafionally accompanied 
with fome on the plays in which fhe appeared. ~The latter Are 
of little confequence ; the former are correct, and the fenfations 
fhe infpires are-defcribed in bold energetic language ; but they 
are not diftinguifhed either for their acutenefs, or any very pre- 
cife difcrimination. If we confider them in a philofophical 
light, they will be foaud deficient ; but, with this view, they 
were certainly not written; and it is no imputation to the au. 
thor, that while the wifhed to give general information, the has 
not compofed a metaphyfical treatife. : 


Letters from Ninon del’ Enclos to the Marquis Sevigné, which have 
not before appeared in Englifh, i2mo. 25 6d. Hookham. 


_ The French make love-by talking about.it. In this little 
‘volume there is a great deal of this kind of converfation ; and, 
to 
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to parody the fpeech of a Frenchman, we may add, that * the 
lady feems to have great talents for loving.’ The Letters may 
be very ufeful for fentimental correfpondents, and for fome 
others, whofe-views may be much lefs refined; for it is won- 
derful how much may be exprefied in this fentimental way, 
without raifing a blufh. The tranflator tells us, that a part only 
of this collection has been yet tranflated: we could have re- 
figned this part without the leait regret. 


Effays on the following Subjetts; Wealth and Force of Nations; 
- Authenticity of Ofian; Accompanyment; Exiftence of Body’ 
Fortification ; Battle. By Charles M‘Kinnon, Ef. &8vo. 550 
in Boards. Edinburgh. 

Never had any production lefs claim to regard than this 
whimfical mifcellany, which, under the title of Effays, confifts 
of incoherent fentences, moftly borrowed from other writers, 
and only rendered the property of this author by the capricious 
form into which he has metamorphofed them. The paflages 
really original in this work are beyond conception ridiculous. 


The Novelties of a Year anda Day. 12m, 35. fewed. Murray. 


This little volume contains a feries of piéturefque letters, on 
the characters, manners, and cuitoms of the French and Eng- 
lith nations, with a very little of the Spanith ; and interfperfed, 
we are told, with real anecdotes. The author affumes the title 
of Figaro, and may afford entertainment to fome readers. 


Harmony of Law and Gofpel,in the Method of Grace, demonftrated 
By W. Arnot, Minifier at Kennoway. Sve, Jamefon. 


If we may judge from the extreme tedionfnefs and cant. of 
thefe fermons, the author is one of the religious feét in Scot- 
land, known by the name of Seceders. That the fermons, 
however, have been well received by the congregation, there 
can be no doubt, as they are faid to be printed by defire. But 
very different, we fear, will be their reception with the public. 


A Catalogue of Books, ancient and modern, in various Languages 
and Faculties, and upon almoft every Branch of Science and Polite 
Literature ; including an extenfive Collection 0/ Claffical, Critical, 
and Philological Learning ; colleéted, for the moft Part, in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands: methodically digefted, with a View to 
render it ufeful to Students, Colleors, and Librarians. To which 
is added, An Index of Authors, Interpreters, and Editors. 8a. 
5s. in Boards. Sold by the Bookfellers in London, &c. * 


It affords us great pleafure to have an opportunity of an- 
nouncing to the learned the publication of this Catalogue of 
Books, fo uncommonly numerous and valuable. The collection 
amounts to no lefs than eight thoufand different works ; many 
-of them diftinguifhed by their celebrity, many, as we are in- 
formed, by the elegance and correctnefs of their editions, and 





* This extenfive and valuable Collection of Books will begin to be fold 
by Auction on May 8, 1786, and continue for thirty-five days. 
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not a {mall number by their fcarcity. They have been colle&ed 
in various parts of Europe, by a perfon who has devoted the 
greater part of his life to fuch employment. But what adds 

culiar value to this Catalogue, is the remarkable judgment 
with which the books are arranged ; a circumftance highly wor- 
thy of attention, and for which Mr. Paterfon is known to be 
particularly qualified. ‘ The arrangement of libraries, he 
very properly obferves, is of no {mall importance to literature 5: 
more efpecially in an age when there are far more literary en- 
quiry, ju criticifm, and general reading, than were ever 
known in this country.—It is the only means of pointing out 
the progrefs of fcience and knowledge of every kind, from the 
origin of printing, to which happy invention we owe the revival 
and diffufion of letters to the prefent time; and of noting the 
defiderata in each: for to know what is wanting, ard may be 
done, it is highly neceflary to be acquainted with what has ale 
ready been done.’ 

To render the prefent Catalogue more ufeful to ftudents, 
collectors, and librarians, Mr. Paterfon has fubjoined an Index 
of Authors, Interpreters, and Editors. This addition is at- 
tended with one advantage of no inconfiderable moment ; which 
is that of difcriminating perfons of the fame, or nearly the fame 
name. Ina word, we cannot but regard this great collection 
as a literary treafure, the arrangement of which is no lefs ho- 
nourable to the induftry of Mr. Paterfon, than aufpicious to 
the interefts of learning. 


A Table which reduces Deals, as imported from the Baltic, te 
Standard Deals, 4to. 653. in Boards. Hodgion, Liverpool. 


This Table fhews the quantity of ftandard in any number of 
Baltic or common deals, from one to a thoufand; of an 
length, from fix to fixteen feet, and from feven and a half to 
tweive inches broad ; of thicknefs, from one and a half to three 
inches, including the intermediate divifions. ‘There is like- 
wife a Table for white deals imported from Norway; when fold 
by the hundred, at twelve feet long and three inches broad; 
with a Table of Solid Meafure, fhewing the contents, in feee 
and quarters, of any piece of timber, from one to {ixty feet 
long, and from five to twenty-four inches the girt, to eve 
halt-foot in length, and quarter inch in girt. The Tables 
feem not to be calculated with perfect accuracy ; but a little 
correction is fufficient to render them extremely ufeful to the 
purchafers of thofe timbers. 


A Candid Defence of the Appointment of Sheriffs Brokers, as ori= 
ginally inftituted by Sir Barnard Turner and Thomas Skinner, 
£fqe 8vo. Davis. 

This author is evidently unacquainted with writing, but not 


deficient in the knowledge of his fubjeét, with regard to which 
his fentiments appear to be juft. 


COR- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. |. 

WE have received Dr. Adair’s Letter, relating to the * Mes 
dical Cautions,’ to which we paid as much attention as, from 
its real merit, feemed neceffary : he muft be aware that, in our 

ftuation, the motives he mentions, however laudable, could 
have no influence. 

_ «© Our correfpondent flattered himfelf, that he * had fome claim 
to originality ;” and yet at diftance from books, and offering 
merely the refult of his ‘ own experience, and of thofe opinions 
which occured to his recolleétion,’ owns that he * may be lefs 
explicit and accarate than he otherwife might have been.’ This 
is not a good reafon for publifhing the Cautions, when he re- 
turned again to his library, unlefs he had afcertained the truth 
or the originality of his obfervations by a fecond examination. 
The tribunal of the public is a refpeftable one ; and we are 
always difpieafed with excufes for negligence and inattention 
in thofe who voluntarily appear before it. 

. Dr. Adair will excufe us, when we obferve, that our words 
were * roafted meats,’ not ‘ roaft decf.?_ In many different parts 
of his work he exprefsly-direéts the meats to be roafted; and 
allows of the ufe of butter, even melted. In fa&, we have not 
mifapprehendéd our author; but he is a little inconfiftent in 
different parts of his pamphlet. 

WE are forry that we can give no fatisfaétory information to 
our :correfpondent ‘.Phyficus,’ about the means of procuring 
Monf. Sauffure’s ‘ Voyages dans les Alpes.’ We have been in- 
formed, that it is not to be met with in Paris; and moft pro- 
bably not to be bought in England. The firft volume is only 
publithed, and affords great information on the natural hiftory 
of the Alps. The fecond volume may, however, be foon ex- 

: d. ‘It is handfomely printed in quarto, adorned with a 
chart of the lake of Geneva and the adjacent country, and 
feven other plates ; but thefe are not executed with any great 


elegance. 
OUR correfpondent Y. Z. reminds us of the promife which 
we made of analyfing Mr. Charles’ Antimonial Preparation ; 
but the circumftances of the cafe are now very different from 
thofe in which our promife was made. At that time, Mr. 
' Charles had publifhed a general, and advertifed a more. partie 
cular account of the procefs ; fo that our analyfis of the refult 
was neither unjuft or improper. At prefent, while the pam- 
phiet ‘which contains the rules at large is fold at a higher price, 
it would be both. We have not, however, been inattentive to 
gur promife ; and may be allowed to add, in vindication of our 
own opinion, that it-is a calx, pretty highly dephlogifticated. 
It contains a very fmall proportion of uncombined- vitriolic 
acid ; and is only foluble, in a flight degree, even ina boiling 
heat. What we have elfe obferved it may be injurious to the 
. inventor to relate, though we Have difcovered nothing which 
will probably detract from the virtues it may poffefs as a medi- 
Cinée. | : 3 | 
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